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Opening Shot 


hen Vermont senator Bernie Sanders announced his presidential 

\ \ | bid, the media’s reaction ran from disdain to derision. The New York 
Times buried the announcement on page A21 despite having put Hill- 

ary Clinton’s kickoff on the front page. cBs gave it a single sentence at the end 
of a two-minute piece on Clinton. The obituary was in: Sanders wasn’t credible. 
Voters thought otherwise. In the campaign’s first 24 hours, 35,000 donors gave 


Sanders an imposing $1.5 million. Crowds of 5,000 in Denver and Burlington ' 


and 4,000 in Minneapolis came to hear him, as compared to Clinton’s 5,000 in 

New York City. His support among Democratic voters climbed from 4 percent in 

March to 15 percent in May, which compares favorably to Barack Obama’s 22 per- 
cent mere days before the first primary in 2008; Sanders has seven months. When 

he took 41 percent in a Wisconsin straw poll, Politico declared it a “surprise.” 

It was a surprise only to those who had willfully played down Sanders and 
the populist fervor he represents—as many in the media still do. We have seen 
this dismissiveness before. During a presidential debate in December 2003, 
ABC’s Ted Koppel asked leftist Dennis Kucinich and other hopefuls whether 
they were running a “vanity candidacy.” The next day, citing low poll numbers, 





ABC stopped covering Kucinich’s cam- 
paign. The media have long appor- 
tioned campaign coverage according 
to polls and fundraising, but doing so 
can leave them blind to growing moves 
ments. Having written off a cause = 
the past, newspeople may continue td 
think lightly of it even after its growth 
merits serious coverage. This in turn 
leads the cause’s adherents to see the 
media as stacked against them. Sand- 
ers and progressive populism are on 
the rise, and the more journalists dis- 
miss them, the further removed they’1! 
find themselves from a growing swath .- 
of the public. cur 


—Steve Hendricks 
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Finding empathy online 


Surprising findings from a study of print and digital reading 


Almost since the dawn of digital media, a meta question has hov- 
ered over us: Will the power of journalism diminish as people start 
' reading everything on their phones, tablets, and laptops? 7 Will 
digital readers be able to concentrate on what they read? Will they 
develop the same connection and level of empathy for the people 
and ideas in stories when they read online? Will they find the sto- 
ries as compelling? Will they engage with them in the same way? 


Questions like these were at the heart of an ambitious 
research project that Columbia Journalism Review took on 
this past year. The first part of our endeavor involved an 
exhaustive look at past research on how readers respond to 
digital content versus print. One scientist, Maryanne Wolf, 
‘found that a digital reading experience often translates to 
less time spent on deep, focused reading—the kind that typi- 
cally develops abstract, creative thinking. Other scientists 
argued that the internet may be altering the depth of our 
emotions and even our thoughts. This sounds unnerving at 
a time when reading on anything but a screen indicates old 
age or reverence for fading traditions. 

Only our study produced surprising findings: digital read- 
ers who participated in our study responded to reading a 
story quite similarly to those who read it in print. 

A total of 64 college-educated adults, all volunteers, par- 
ticipated in our experiment. One group read a lengthy maga- 
zine piece in print, and the other group read the same piece 
online. We found that those who read the magazine narrative 
on a digital screen were just as likely as the print readers to 
be emotionally moved after reading the story. The two groups 
gave similar answers to almost every question. They both 
remembered the same level of information about the story 
when quizzed afterward. Both reported being. engaged in 
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the narrative at similar levels. And both 
groups showed an equal inclination to 
act on their emotional response to the 
piece, either by donating time or money 
to a cause suggested in the story. (The 
complete story and results are on page 16.) 
Why did we choose emotional 
engagement as the factor most crucial to 
examining the difference between print 
and digital reading? Because the strength 
of most journalism lies in its potential not only to inform but 
to drive people to action, hopefully to serve the public interest. 
If our study is any gauge, the public interest remains 
secure. But, as with all social science research, there’s much 
still to learn. In our experiment, for example, the digital 
readers were in a quiet room, absorbing a piece they were’ 
told to read from beginning to end. A real digital user is more 
apt to be reading on her smartphone on a subway or walk- 
ing down the hall on the way to a meeting. We hope future 
studies will find a way to take this into account. 
Unfortunately, though, science can carry us only so far as 
we evaluate the virtues and perils of digital reading. And per- 
haps not yet, but after a point, it may become a fool’s errand. 
So what if we do discover that digital readers can’t concen- 
trate? There’s no reversing the inevitable; only 23 percent 
of Americans said they got their news from print in the past 
week, compared with 75 percent who get it from digital, a 
new Reuters survey found. If the power of concentration is 
indeed worse when reading ona phone, then the goal should 
be to improve the phone. 
Print will never lose its place in our heart. A folded news- 
paper will feel like a friend in a way a mobile phone never 
will. But that’s not going to bring back the paper. 
—Elizabeth Spayd — 


Illustration by WeBuyYourKids 
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LETTERS 


Polis, or paradigms? 

cJR makes an important point in your 
look at the coverage of senator Bernie 
Sanders (“Bernie Sanders can’t win: 
Why the press loves to hate nn , 
May 2015). 

Political journalists should not try to 
pick winners and losers, That’s the job» 

of voters. 

Predicting the outcome of elections 
isn’t really vot interesting and we 
aren't any good at it anyway. 

But you go beyond your reporting in 
saying that: 

“Spurious though early polls may be 
as a predictor of who will win the nomi- 
nation, every large news organization 
uses them to allot campaign coverage— 
or to justify the coverage they’ve already 
decided to give.” 

_ Every large news organization? 

I’ve been involved in presidential cam- 
paign coverage at three very large news 
organizations since Walter Mondale tried 
to unseat Ronald Reagan in 1984. 

At NPR, arguably the largest by audi- 
ence and staff, we do not use polling to: 
allocate coverage. The same was true 
at The Associated Press. Before all that 
I was privileged to work with Robin 
Toner, EJ Dionne, Johnny Apple, Bill 
Safire and other fine political reporters, 
columnists and editors at The New York 
Times. Never in all those years did any- 
one ask me to use polling to allocate or 
justify coverage nor did I ever ask any- 
one who worked for me to do so. _ 

Even mildly experienced political 
journalists and their editors understand 
that polls at this stage capture little 
more than name recognition. The bigger 
challenge is what I’d call the paradigm 
problem (HT, Thomas Kuhn). We get a 
certain paradigm in our heads. A con- 
ventional wisdom. Someone is a front 
runner, someone else a long shot. We 
develop this paradigm from a witches’ 
brew of polling, money, instinct, and the 
ineffable judgements of the chattering 
classes of political “experts.” 
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REACTIONS ON TWITTER TO 


CJR’S STUDENT ISSUE 


Te eee: ne 2015 


“The fin tndlenst edition of @cur is 
out. Great work, @spaydl and class!” 
Sheila Coronel @SheilaCoronel. 


“Student-produced @csr issue is ex- 
cellent! But I would like to have seen 
more on ecosystem-level ideas for 
journalism”. 

Ed Lyons @mysteriousrook 


“The first student edition of csr via 


@csr: [...] you’ll never know if you 
never try, I’m in.” 


’ Tracy Chung @tc_103 


“One common theme? Strong visuals. 
@c3r’s list of the best 11 journalism 


experiments” 


Rachel Coker @rmeoker 


“Interesting that @csr didn’t recog- 
nize @PopUpMag in this list, Not a 
shun, just interesting” _ 


ee 


“The: ‘atiihentttenthe issue of @ain 
makes [me] think J-schools should: 


- run journals the way law schools 


do. Make the students wink about 
#journalism” 
Kevin M. Lerner @klerner 


“Very cool class project from @cm 7 


and @columbiajourn. Long way from: 
the website I ean for a class there 7 
years ago” 

Julie Zeveloff @jzeveloft 


“Lots of my: students use Snapchat, 
but I don’t know: how many use the 
Discovery feature, a potential news 
source. @CIR The 11 best. experiments 
in journalism.” — 

Nick itirshon @uickhirsson 


“T would silyl wxreleloneeibsmcdaakl 


@csr and its first student edition look 
great both from outside & inside” 
David Tyrdon @davidtvrdon 











The only antidote to this conven- . 


tional wisdom is reporting. David 

Broder taught me that years ago. If you 

want to know what’s happening in poli- 

tics, go knock on doors far outside the 

beltway and ask potential voters-They 
will tell you. . : 

There is plenty we can do to make 
political journalism better in this coun- 
try. Public radio, with its 1,800 jour- 
nalists at NPR and member stations, is 
deeply committed to doing so. It is one 
of our most important contributions to 
the democracyt We are working closely 
with both our member stations and our 
colleagues at pBs and the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting to create politi- 
cal coverage that breaks paradigms and 
engages and informs voters. 

CJR’s coverage of our coverage helps 
hold our feet to the fire and that’s good. 
But coverage of the media needs to ad- 
here to the same standards of reporting 
you rightly expect of us. Let’s focus on 
what really needs to be improved and 

~ how we can do it. That’s a conversation 
worth having. 
_ Michael Oreskes 

Editorial Director and Senior Vice Presi- 
dent for News 
NPR 


It’s been years since I read csr, and I’m 

a journalist. I’d dismissed it years ago 

as toothless self-congratulatory pablum. 
But Steve Hendricks’ piece on the cov- 
erage of Bernie Sanders has made me 

want to pay attention to the magazine 

again. Well done. 

Dan Baum 


Higher standards for Hersh 
_ I shouldn’t need to explain this to the 
Columbia Journalism Review, but cen- 
tral to the concept of investigative 
journalism is documentation: not just 
making allegations, but finding the pa- 
perwork and eyewitnesses and experts 
to back them up. Seymour Hersh has 
' done nothing of the sort with regard 





‘If you want to know 


what's 


happening in 


politics, go knock on doors 
far outside the beltway 
and ask potential voters. 
They will tell you, 


to bin Laden (“The media’s reaction to 


Seymour Hersh’s bin Laden scoop has 


been disgraceful,” May 2015.) I expect 
Alex Jones to be unaware of his obliga- 
tion to source his claims; I hold Sey- 
mour Hersh to a higher standard. 

Then there is the meat of Hersh’s 
claims, which holds that three countries 
would opt for a cover story that requires 
them to perpetuate a diplomatic rift that 
works against their various interests ... 
why would they do that, rather than 
pick a better cover story? It’s a fair ques- 
tion, and one that Hersh ought to have 
a good answer for. . 

Thus far, he doesn’t. And of course, 
there is the small matter of al Qaeda 
needing to be in on it too; with that, the 
Hersh story leaps instantly from “a little 
too implausible for some people’s taste” 
(the author’s words) to “a preposterous 
cock-and-bull story that deserves to be 
mocked with abandon” (mine). 

The piece opens with the state- 
ment: “Seymour Hersh has done the 
public a great service by breathing life 
into questions surrounding the official 
narrative of the raid that killed Osama 
bin Laden.” And the same is argued by 
Truthers, Birthers, Deathers, and every 
other -er who feels the need to justify 
their cause even after reality has re- 
soundingly smacked it down. I have no 


doubt that the Obama administration . 


has “smoothed out” some details of the 

bin Laden raid and outright lied about 

others, but it does not follow that you 

can do Alex Jones-grade work on the 

matter and call it investigative journal- 
ism. Not even if the “you” in question 

happens to be Seymour Hersh. 

Lou Duchez 


Trevor Timm writes: “How many knew 
about the NSA’s mass phone metadata 
program aimed at Americans until Ed-. 
ward Snowden revealed it? A thousand? 
Ten thousand? 

It stayed secret for more than seven 
years until a single person—a contrac- 
tor, not an NSA employee—exposed it.” 

I appreciate the general point he’s 
making, but this is a bad example. 

The nsa’s domestic phone metadata 
program was disclosed to the public 
in 2006 by USA Today, in an article by 
Leslie Cauley. The story led to substan- 
tial public debate and followups arti- 
cles elsewhere (including by Seymour 


‘Hersh in The New Yorker). 


* Failing to give credit to Leslie Cau- 
ley is doing her and usa Today a disser- 
vice—a bit like the disservice you think 
is being done to Seymour Hersh now. 
Keith Winstein 


Archiving the internet 

I have had the same problem (“Can 
the Boston Phoenix’s digital history 
be saved?” May 2015) while doing re- 
search on Patch.com, which folded and 
was bought by another company. I have 
found the old pages on-the Internet Ar- 
chive, also known as the Way Back Ma- 
chine, which is a treasure. However, : 
within the past year the new owners 
started to remove access to even the 
archived material, and I had to find a 
way around it. Fortunately, I did, but it 
doesn’t always work. This is very dis- 
tressing, and for that reason, I think it’s 
imperative that people support the In- 
ternet Archive. This is a priceless com- 
mon heritage that must be maintained! 
Dr. Carrie Buchanan csr 
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This is our writer -in~ residence : Hell 
be maltiag up the crimes you II be 
ccused of. 


“Now if you Ti excuse me; I'm going to speak with o real journolisi.” 


Freedom of Expression 


The last laugh 


BY LENE BECH SILLESEN 


Even after Khadija Ismayilova had spent several months in 
‘ prison—an event human rights organizations call “retribution” for 
her investigative reporting on the regime in Azerbaijan—Ismay- 
ilova had not lost her sense of humor. In a letter from prison, pub- 


lished by The Washington Post in February, Ismayilova recounted | 


how her cell had been searched and all.of her notes confiscated. “I 
guess there are many devoted readers of mine at the penitentiary. 
They are taking turns reading my notes. That is why it is taking 
them such a long time to return what they have taken from me,” 
Ismayilova wrote. — 

As a contributor to Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty, Is- 
mayilova is known for her investigations into the corruption of 
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y “This is where we heep our free press.” 





Azerbaijani President Ilham Aliyev, and has been the target of in- 
timidation campaigns frequently used against the press. (On sev- 
eral occasions, intimate videos taken from inside her home have 
been used as threats against her.) At the time of her arrest on De- 
cember 5, 2014, Ismayilova was first charged with inciting a former 
colleague to commit suicide, but several other charges have since 
been added. If she is found guilty of all charges, she could face up 
to 12 years behind bars. 

In a campaign to free Ismayilova, PEN American Center is 
betting on humor, too. PEN has commissioned work by eleven ac- 
claimed cartoonists, including several contributors to The New 
Yorker. The nonprofit first revealed the cartoons at its literary gala 
in May, where Ismayilova received a Freedom to Write award in 
absentia, and French satirical magazine Charlie Hebdo received an 
award for “freedom of expression courage.” 

The cartoons are now used to draw attention to PEN’s cam- 
paign, and to the fight for freedom of expression in Azerbaijan. 





Off the record 
Hillary Clinton’s 
40,150 minutes 


BY DAVID UBERTI 


mong the questions percolating in the lead-up to Hillary Clinton’s April 12 cam- 
paign kickoff was how the Democratic hopeful would try to reboot a historically 
frosty relationship with the press. Journalists have hounded Clinton for decades, and a 
hair-trigger PR outfit alienated the media as her 2008 presidential campaign lost steam. 
But few guessed Clintonworld’s gameplan over her first two months back on the trail. 
The candidate answered just 25 questions from journalists between April 12 and 
June 14, a span that included a 28-day period of radio silence starting on April 21. 
Journalists have made various attempts to shame Clinton into acknowledging the 
media exists, such as The Washington Post's ongoing tally of the minutes between her 
taking questions—the Clinton clock peaked at 40,150 minutes on May 19. Campaigns 
often shut out the press in the interest of their broader PR strategies, and the former 
Secretary of State needs the media even less than past and present counterparts, 


- given that she’s a household name. Though her press availability will presumably 


SPOOR Smee eee meee EEE HESHHEFESH HET EEE EEEEE ET ESE HES EEH HEED 


increase as the campaign continues—a journalist can dream, at least—political report- 
ers may very well continue watching the Clinton clock tick upward. - 
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The questions Clinto Ided between April 12 and : Unable to ask Clinto vinetiiinkcmeapees -handed 
June 14 veered other personal life, scandals, : publications began sn plating goto th they 
and spices anieraienietigl her platform : would have asked her, 

: number of aaiaunon theven each proposed: 
“What do you think the “Do you have any concerns : - 
importance of the lowa with the trade deal and if : 
Caucus will be inthe past and that will hurt [businesses’}) : 4 


in the upcoming elections?” competitiveness here?” 
_ -The Des Moines Register, 


April14 ~ 


“Did foreign entities receive any special treatment for making : 
any kind of donations to the foundation or your husband?” 


COOMA AEE eRe EEE OTHE DER ER ERE EOEE ESET TH EHH HEE EE EEEOEEEeEesE 


¥ —NBC, April 21 





Bloomberg 
View: 16 


I 
: 





~ABC, April 20 : 
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*Clinton ors e- onsome might ha ve asked Clinton abou t had she taken questions April 21- - May 19 
FREDDIE GRAY RAMADI | 
Protests in Baltimore falls to Isis 
April 21 - “may1 ae 
—— | May 12 May 14 3 
Federal SbLk le comet AMTRAK Senate agrees to debate 
of phone data illegal train derailment _FAST-TRACK TRADE BILL 
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The history behind | 
the chocolate hoax | 


and why it was almost a 
‘beer & schnapps’ hoax + 


BY DAMARIS COLHOUN 


ow much chocolate does it take to fool .a journalist? Turns 
out not much. Earlier this month, Peter Onneken and Di- 
ana L&bl, a pair of documentary filmmakers from Germany, and 
John Bohannon, a biologist and science journalist based at Har- 
vard, revealed that they had tricked millions of people~including 
their peers at The Daily Star, Cosmopolitan’s German site, and the 
German and Indian sites of The Huffington Post~into —s 
chocolate could help them lose weight. 
spe her exioned lore cu be 20 tin abil sesadineh 
into headline-making news. They pulled it off with little more than 
amock clinical trial, some cooked statistics, and one fake website— 


_ plus a small army of journalists who were either too stressed or 


too lazy to check the facts, and a diet industry that profits off con- 
cerns about obesity, obsessions with slimming down, and scientific 
illiteracy. Their study, “Chocolate with high cocoa content as a 
weight-loss accelerator,” was quickly accepted by The International 


This hoax has an interesting backstory that begins with the 
concept for your film. How did things get started? Diana and 
I got a call in September 2013 to do a film for Arte, a public TV 
station that does productions between Germany and France. It 
belongs to a longer history of initiatives that began in the 1950s 
to overcome all the battles betwéen the two countries—not just 
World War II, but going back centuries. 


So the chocolate hoax began as an effort in German-French di- 
plomacy? To be fair, our first idea was to do a hoax study about a 
“beer and schnapps diet,” which is about as scientific as a choco- 
late diet. We thought a beer and schnapps diet would be perfect 
for that time of year in Germany we call “the summer lull,” when 
there’s nothing on the news except some Loch Ness Monster sto- 
ries. Unfortunately, France has different laws about how you can 
show people drinking on the telly. So the commissioning editor 
asked us to go for another diet. At one point it was Coke. Dr. Gunter 
Frank, a critic of home diet interventions and one of our experts 
in the film, is the one who proposed dark chocolate—which, to be 
fair, is not that easy to pull off. 


Why Is that? The whole problem with telling someone to eat food 
and constructing a diet that doesn’t exist is that market is so big, not 
every diet holds up. There are pineapple diets. There are beer diets. 
It wasn’t very easy to.make a hoax with chocolate because there are 
so many things that people already think chocolate will do for them. 
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Archives of Medicine, a journal 
that claims to do rigorous peer 
reviews. When it was published 
two weeks later, it read exactly 
the same. 

Bohannon has.done this 
sort of thing before. Last year 
he ran a “sting operation” for 
Science on fee-charging for 
open-access journals, an in- 


‘creasingly lucrative sector of 


academic publishing. This 
time, Bohannon was working 
with Onneken and Lébl, who 
timed the hoax to coincide 


with the release of their latest: 


So the challenge was figuring 
out how to cut through the 
noise? Indeed. There are al- 
ready a lot of strange chocolate 
studies out there, so I wasn’t 
sure until it was actually pub- 
lished if this would work out. I 
guess a lot of editors didn’t read 
our story—not because they 
didn’t think it was serious, but 
because they thought, “Well, 
we know chocolate does this 
and that.” 


So what was your angle? It 
turned out that I underesti- 
mated people’s love for Easter 
and Easter eggs. We had the 
right timing for that, so it got 


.| picked up by the papers. 


Your movie is about the con- 
nection between the diet in- 
dustry, the umbrella organiza- 
tions of medical experts, and 
how lousy science heips them 


film, a German documentary 
about how lousy science helps 
the nutrition industry sell 
diets—a likely racket in which 
they felt the media plays a part. 
The filmmakers’ idea to impli- 
cate the media by spoofing it 
belongs to a long and storied 
tradition of media pranks that 
goes all the way back to Ben- 
jamin Franklin.:cr sat down 


with Onneken.to discuss how. 


the hoax came to be, the ethics: 
of gonzo journalism, and why 
chocolate proved to be the per- 
fect vehicle. 


sell diets. What did you dis- | 
cover in the course of investi- 
gating this world? We looked 
at six diet studies proposed by 
the S3 guideline, a European 
evidence-based guideline. The 
interesting part was if you look 
at these diets and then look at 
the medical professionals pro- 
posing them, you start seeing 
connections to these industries. 
One of them was on the advi- _ 
sory board of Weight Watchers, 
so they proposed the Weight 
Watchers diet. One of them was 
working for OPTIFAST, which is 
owned by Nestlé. There were so 
many connections between the 
industry and these profession- 
als on these advisory boards 
that we decided to talk to them. 
One of them admitted that yes, 
it’s true, our whole scientific ap- 
proach isn’t that accurate, and 
yes, we have to be defined by 
the industry because no one else 








is giving us money. They didn’t 
call their whole science bogus, 
but they didn’t really convince 
us that it isn’t. 


You went to lengths to make 
your study look as real as pos- 
sible. You had subjects and 
doctors. You ran a supposedly 
“clinical” trial. Wasn’t the film 
enough? The main issue, if you 
talk to some German experts in’ 
the food industry, is that most or 
all of these studies don’t actually 
fulfill the criteria of proper, high- 
quality studies. Their sample 
sizes are small. They only look 
for effects of a diet for a year or 
two. So we thought, why not do 
it ourselves? Of course, we're not 
saying that our study meets the 
same standards as theirs. Theirs 
might not be that good, but ours 


was even shittier. 


Some people have questioned 
the ethics of your hoax, saying 
you’ve misled people. What do 
you say to your critics? Most 
important for us was that we 
didn’t harm them. We knew that 
eating chocolate wouldn’t be 
too big an issue. Dr. Frank did.a 
proper examination of the sub- 
jects to make sure there were no 
anorexic people or anything, But 
the swindle is part of the game. 
The way Diana and I put on our 
white coats and measured their 
waists, I would say 98 percent of 
them (there were only 16 people 
in the study) knew that this wasn’t 
a proper study. I mean, we didn’t 
tell them, but all of them had aca- 
demic backgrounds. They weren't 
idiots. Of course, we informed 
them before we went public. 


Were you surprised by any- 
thing your hoax revealed 
about journalism? We work 
in the media, we know our col- 
leagues. To be fair, if they.don’t 
check studies, it’s not the biggest 
surprise. It’s too easy to say, “ask 
the experts.” Yes, that’s the right 
way to do it, but there are dead- 
lines. The bigger issue is that this 


story had no need to get pub- 
lished. If we had found the stone 
of wisdom, or promised the cure 
of cancer, it would have been dif- 
ferent. But there was no need to 
tell this story. It wasn’t very new, 
it wasn’t very original, and we fed 
it to thém through our “medical 
nonprofit think tank that wanted 
to cure obesity in the developed 
world,” which just sounds like 
absoluterubbish. : 


Turns out to be good pub- 


licity for your film, though, 
right? Yes, we did this for 
the documentary. But we also 
wanted to show that the media 
plays a very important role in 
selling this stuff and telling us 
what to look like. If scientists 
do junk science and nobody 
ever hears about it, then nobody 
is harmed. It’s one thing when 
a British tabloid tells us about 
research saying there are dino- 
saurs on Mars. But there are so 
many people who want to lose 
weight and who are actually in 
desperate need of diet interven- 
tions, which lots of studies show 
don’t help them at all. 


So there’s an advocacy ele- 
ment to your hoax? We found 
one study by the University of 
Copenhagen that had 16 sub- 
jects and fed some of them nor- 
mal chocolate and some of them 
dark chocolate, and then they 
feed them pizza after that, hop- 
ing to measure some impact on 
how dark chocolate helps keep 
your appetite down. (There 
were originally 17 subjects, but 
one was excluded because he 
consumed a large amount of 
alcohol on the evening before 
the second test day.) If a proper 


‘university is selling that kind of 


science, I understand how you 
end up giving your readers junk 
science. The PR strategy of uni- 
versities, which are funded by 


governments and by society, bear - 


some responsibility in this. But 
as journalists, we have to check 
stories. That’s part of our job. 
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Pest control 
- TrollBusters takes on the underside of the internet _ 


' BY LENE BECH SILLESEN 


ichelle Ferrier loved being a columnist with the Daytona | were shocked, and some left 


, Beach News-Journal in Florida. She established a real con- 
nection with her audience, she says, built around a fly-on-the-wall 
view into her African-American family life. Then, two years into 
the gig in 2005, Ferrier started receiving a series of letters. © 
“Have you played the race card, Michelle, this week. the first, 


- handwritten letter said, and “All you people do is cry, bitch, wine 


[sic], bitch.” Ferrier tried to shrug it off, but the hate mail grew 
increasingly threatening. The police did little more than patrol 
her home, says Ferrier, who was so emotionally on edge that she 
started carrying a gun to protect herself and her family until even- 
tually she left her job at the paper in 2009. 

A couple of years later, Ferrier was teaching in the school of 
communication at Elon University in North Carolina, when a 
young woman in the campus neighborhood was the victim of a 
racially charged attack. Sparked by the incident, Ferrier decided 


to share her own story with her classes to start a conversation 


about hate speech. To help students understand the issue, she 


. brought some of her old letters to class. Many of the students 


the classroom in tears. “They 
had never experienced. that 
kind of hate,” Ferrier explains. 
Then Ferrier started re- 
ceiving different kinds of 


letters, from students who. 


thanked her for sharing her 
story. “Those letters helped. 


me emotionally to begin to tell. 


my story to other people,” says 
Ferrier, now an associate dean 
for innovation at the Scripps 
College of Communication, 
Ohio University. They also 
inspired the idea for a new 
website, TrollBusters, which 
provides support for targets 
of online harassment, while 


identifying and combating ~~ 


trolling: 


At a time when online ha- 


rassment of women writers 
and publishers, especially 
black women, is rampant, Fer- 


rier and the rest of the Troll- t 


Busters team just launched. 
their new website. The site is 
already gaining recognition, — 
with the concept winning 
one of the top prizes at the 
International Women’s Me- 
dia Foundation hackathon in 
January. 

To provide a real recourse 
to targets of online harassment, 
TrollBusters is built with three. 
separate elements: 


SORE EE OEE SEESEHE OS MD EERE EHEHESEFETESEOEFOGORER ET OHERERESEOH ERED OE SETERE OEE ESE EET EE ESEEE EEE DETER EHE ORES EES EHSEEE PEED OEE SHEESH EESEESESESSEEDEEEDDEEOS 


ONLINE RESCUE SERVICE 


‘Dutgote ok iodine ebube vieisend ahalectio Telibesterscorbiwill 
respond by flooding the relevant thread on, say, Twitter with posi- | 
tive, supportive messages, which will provide a counter narrative | 
to drown out hateful trolling, The longer-term goal, Ferrier says, is | 
that women will eventually be able to set up personal sos teams of | 


” friends and family, who can send personal messages. Ferrier says | 


she knows first-hand, as well as anecdotally from other women, | 
that support matters. She wants to use TrollBusters to formally re- - 


‘search the idea that positive messaging can help women maintain 


their voice online, despite harassment. 
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SUPPORT CENTER 


f Rennie sete to oan ait | 
go-to guide for women publish- | 

| Through technology developed 

_ by trolls and looking for legal or 

| Busters will work to identify 

| While the software willallowthe 

| team to “out” trolls, it will also 


| eeeanal veritectehnsee targeted 


psychological support. 


EXTERMINATE 
‘TROLL NESTS’ 


at the University of Ohio, Troll- 


to targets to offer support. 














Hard Numbers: 

' Reporting, Reviewing, and Responding to Harassment on Twit- 
_ter: A new report by the nonprofit Women, Action and Media _ 

- (wam!), which was granted authorization by Twitter to receive’ 
and assess reports of harassment on the platform, escalating the 

most serious ones to Twitter. 





: percent of harassment reports focused on. 
ate speech 





. Be tinke of the alleged harassing accounts could 


e linked to GamerGate 








eek ot ct cubinlins calmed they had notified. 
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43 


percent of reports were escalated to Twitter’s 


abuse reporting system 


percent of ceca reports that Twitter took 


action on by deleti 
“the eee 


79 


percent of Twitter's leadership that is male 
as of 2014 


tof Twitter's 





_ percent 
"as OF 2014, WAMI: cocornerien 
Sroproves its leadership Giversity 


oom = or warning . 
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, Langnage Corner eee 
Eyes Wide Shut 


BY MERRI LL PERLMAN 


warn you that you have a “squinting modifier.” Squeeze your eyes 
almost closed and you can see why it’s calledthat. 
‘Take a sentence like “Journalists who misuse modifiers often 
- - confuse their readers.” Is it saying that journalists often misuse 
modifiers, or that they often confuse their readers? 


“Often” is cross-eyed, looking before and after for a ssc to. 


' ee ee ne ee 
ing” is “cross-eyed.” 

- A“squinting modifier” is just a soleil modifier with a fun- 
nier name. (Admit it: It’s fun to say, “squinting.”) As with most mis- 
placed modifiers, the best way to fix them is to move them closer 
to what they actually modify. 


+ 

In our sentence, depending 

on what was meant, the choices 
include: 

Seaieenblihe eileen ealaieai 

modifiers confuse their readers. 

Journalists who misuse mod- 


ifiers confuse their readers often. 


Sometimes, though, the 
modifier that is “squinting” is 
looking in only one direction, 
but could still be misunderstood, 


as in “The police officer shot the 


robber with a gun” Who had the 
gun? That’s the misplaced modi- 


. fier, “squinting “backward. 


That one is a bit harder to fix, 
and yet easier: If the officer was 
the one with the gun, it’s enough 
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to say, “The police officer shot 
the robber.” Shot includes the 
idea of a gun. But ifthe robber .- 
was carrying, you can say “The 
police officer shot the armed 
robber,” if it was already clear 
from the context either that 
there was only one robber or 
that only one robber had a gun. 
But if the context made it un-. 
clear, or you want to emphasize 
that it was the perp with the gun 
who was shot, you can say, “The 
police officer shot the robber, 
who had a gun.” 

By the way, don’t say 
“perp.” People will look at you 


o 
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VIEWFINDER 


Returning ‘home’ 


BY CHRIS IP 


in four years. 

Last June, the Iowa native and former chief Asia photographer for The 
Associated Press joined National Geographic and returned to the US to start the 
second act of his career. 

Across two decades at the AP, Guttenfelder lived in Tokyo, New Delhi, Nairobi, 
and the Ivory Coast’s Abidjan. He shot from Afghanistan’s treacherous Koren- 
gal Valley and covered Typhoon Haiyan’s destruction in the Philippines. And he 
helped open the AP’s news bureau in Pyongyang in 2012, an unprecedented move 
for a Western news agency. 

This May, Guttenfelder was back. For The New York Times, he followed the 
feminist leader Gloria Steinem and 30 peace activists as they marched across the 
demilitarized zone that has long cleaved Korea in two. Guttenfelder had pitched 
the idea to the Times, but they wanted more than a spot story. 

Guttenfelder has long trained his lens on quotidian life in the reclusive na- 
tion, and this trip was no exception. In one image, a young girl in physical re- 
habilitation is strapped by the waist to the kind of vibrating belt that conjures 
images of 1950s American housewives trying to burn fat. A recent photo essay 
shows objects like pine mushroom alcohol and toothpicks made from hedgehog 

spines. Guttenfelder’s years of work in North Korea convey both a bizarre al- 
ternate reality and an intimately recognizable common humanity via mundane 
everyday routines. 

To capture normalcy, it helps to shoot on an iPhone. Here, Guttenfelder, a 
judge for Getty Images’ recently announced grant for Instagram photographers, 
is prolific. Phone cameras are familiar to city-dwelling North Koreans, Gutten- 
felder says, and may be less intimidating to both subjects and his state minders. 
Aside from a minder, he needs government permission to travel anywhere, and 
cannot do interviews in private. However, Guttenfelder says, once he arrives 
at a shoot, he can photograph whatever he wants—a dramatic contrast from 
when he traveled to Pyongyang a decade-and-a-half ago to find his hotel win- 
dows covered. “Their idea of what a journalist does is a propagandist, so they 
worry about how you're going to represent their country,” he says. “And that’s 
really opened up.” 

In mid-June, Guttenfelder was on assignment for National Geographic in Yel- 
lowstone National Park. While he’s been able to use Foursquare and Instagram in 
Pyongyang since 2013, there were gaping holes in phone service across Wyoming 
and Montana. “I’ve never photographed America before. Now I’ve been working in 
allthese wild, quintessentially American places. I had to learn how to ride a horse, 
Ihad to learn about bears and wolves,” he says. “In fact, coming home after 20 years, 
I feel like I’m in a foreign country. It feels a lot like I’m on a foreign assignment.” 

If the US feels unfamiliar, what feels like home? “Honestly, as a photographer I 
felt like I was on really familiar ground, able to work very efficiently, when I was 
in North Korea,” he says. 

Guttenfelder’s challenge in the last year, then, has been reinvention. “You be- 
~ come known for something and then you go take pictures of bison, and I’m prob- 
ably the 100th-best bison photographer in North America,” he says. “I had a very 
clear purpose and identity as a photagrpher Finding new purpose is exciting, 
but it’s not easy.” cur 


I t was the longest David Guttenfelder had been away from North Korea 


CHRIS IP is a CJR Delacorte Fellow. ' 
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ls our approach to a magazine storv different 


if we read it in print rather than on a computer? 
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rint and online readers of a heart-wrenching true story display equal 
empathy and emotional engagement, regardless of the medium in which 
- they read, according to a study conducted by the Columbia Journalism 

Review and the George T. Delacorte Center for Magazine Journalism. 
The study compared the emotional responses of a group of people reading a 
magazine feature in print with those who read the same story on a screen. On 
practically all measurable levels, the two groups yielded surprisingly similar 


- results: Print and digital readers remembered the same level of detail. They felt 


equally engaged in individual parts of the narrative, and in the story overall, and 


_ were similarly likely to act on their emotional responses by donating money or 


time.to a cause associated with the story. 
‘ Related studies have also found no difference in comprehension in back-to-back 
comparisons between print and digital. But those results seem to contradict a con- 


_ sensus among scholars who say there are fundamental differences between reading 


experiences on paper and on screens. When we read on screens, we skim, scan, get 
easily distracted, and create no memory of the information’s physical presentation, 
as we would with printed paper, according to researchers such as Anne Mangen 
and Maryanne Wolf. As a result, comprehension and retention suffer. 

' Our increasing intimacy with screens could have far-reaching implications for 
the way we read, understand, and remember written texts, some experts have 
suggested. It might even affect the way stories can move us to feel empathy for 
their protagonists and other characters, because empathy takes time and focus 
to develop. It’s a scenario with potentially significant consequences for journal- 
ism, which so often relies on readers’ empathy as a vehicle for generating social 
awareness and change, as csr réported in the first half of this research project 


_ about empathy and journalism. © 


But when.our study tested that hypothesis, the results did not support it. So 


have we proven that there are no differences at all between reading in print and 


on screens? Hardly, but the study results do illuminate bigger questions about 
how we interact with our digital devices: the real differences between paper and 
screens likely lie in the cultures we have built around them. 


Study c 


IN COLLABORATION WITH PSYCHOLOGIST AND COGNITIVE NEUROSCIENTIST 


arene 





. Jenna Reinen, we developed an experiment in which 64 study subjects read the 


PHOTO BY HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON / MAGNUM PHOTOS 


same magazine stoty either in print or online. To test if their emotional responses 
to the story differed, all subjects were then asked to fill out a computerized ques- 
tionnaire that focused on their thoughts and feelings about the article, but also on 
general social interaction and empathic responses to real-life situations. 

‘The subjects, who were found by advertising on the Columbia University cam- 
pus, in the surrounding neighborhood, and on Craigslist, were randomly assigned 
to read in print or digital. Both groups had, on average, a college-level education, 
and a high level of digital proficiency. Subjects ranged from 18 to 60 years old, 
with an average age of 35 for digital readers and 31 for print readers. 

Study subjects read “The boy with half a brain” by Michael Rubino, published 
in August 2014 in the general interest magazine Indianapolis Monthly. It tells the 
story of Jeff and Tiernae Buttars, who struggle with whether to submit their son, 
born with the brain abnormality cortical dysplasia, to radical surgery that will 
remove part of his brain. 

The story was selected based on several criteria: We wanted a magazine article 
of at least a few thousand words to give subjects a substantial reading experi- 
ence since time and empathy are known to be connected. “The boy with half 
a brain” is over 4,600 words, on average a 20- to 30-minute read, and had the 
added advantage of not having appeared in a national publication, making it less 
likely that subjects in New York would already know the story. We also wanted a 
story that was likely to resonate emotionally with as many readers as possible, so 


we looked for one that was not fraught 
with political or ideological tension. 
The story opens in a small pre-sur- 


. gical room, where Jeff Buttars is trying 


to focus on his own breathing while 

his 11-month old son, William, is being 

prepped for brain surgery. Shortly 
after birth, William had started suf- 
fering from daily seizures and spasms 

that only got worse and prevented 

him from developing normally, until 

doctors presented his parents with 

a choice. Without surgical interven- 
tion, they-had a 2 percent chance of 
controlling William’s seizures, which 

otherwise would likely disable him, 
making him unable to feed himself or 

recognize his parents as he grew older. 
The alternative: a surgical procedure 

called a hemispherectomy, which 

would remove half of William’s brain 

in exchange for a 60 percent chance 

of ending the seizures; William would 
also lose a portion of his sight, use of 
his left hand, and possibly the abil- 
ity to walk. After months of weighing 
their options, Jeff and Tiernae handed 

their baby over to a medical team 

that had performed many successful 

hemispherectomies, but had also lost 

patients, in a surgery room equipped 

with a high-speed drill and fish hooks. 
“I’ve just sentenced my child to ss 

Tiernae Buttars thought. 

But William survives the surgery, 
and develops better than feared. At 
nine, he walks, talks, plays sports and 
video games, and, despite a lower-than- 
average IQ, goes to school. His parents 
still suffer from. guilt over their deci- 
sion to let William undergo the surgery, 


though. “One day I might be abletosay . — 


this was a really good thing for our 
family.” Jeff says. “I’ll never say it was a 
good thing for William though. Never.” 

An engaging, personal story, “The boy 
with half a brain” presents a dilemma, 
which we hoped would invite readers 
to step into the characters’ experience. 
While the theme of coping with illness 
and choosing to trust experimental 
surgery seemed uncontroversial, the 
family in the story relied heavily on 
faith and prayers in their time of crisis. 
Research shows that we are more likely 
to feel empathy for someone to whom 
we believe we are similar; non-religious 
participants, or participants who did not 
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_Parents’ Experience 
aiting During Surgery 
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share the Buttars’ faith, may have been 
less moved by the story. 

Our goal was, to the greatest degree 
possible, to simulate a natural reading 
situation. One half of the study. sub- 
jects read the story in a print issue of 
Indianapolis Monthly, while the other 
half read the online version, either on 
a laptop or a stationary computer. The 
online version included a video, but for 
the sake of controlling the length and 


intensity of the reading experience, we 


disabled the internet access, and sub- 
jects were unable to watch the video 


or click on links. This choice had obvi- 


ous disadvantages in terms of simulat- 
ing an authentic reading situation, but. 


it had other merits, as it allowed us to” 


control how much time subjects spent 

with the story. On the questionnaire 

however, we asked subjects if they 

had tried to click on the video or on 

links in the story, while print readers 

were asked if they flipped through the 

magazine and looked at or read other 
stories. Few members of either group 

admitted to browsing. 


The results 





SOME OF THE QUESTIONS WERE 
designed to simply test how many 
details the subjects ‘remembered 
(“What was the rationale for perform- 
ing surgery on William?” and “What 
are some things William reports 
enjoying about life?”), Other ques- 
tions aimed to test subjects’ feelings 





From top to bottom 


Study subjects’ baseline empathy levels 


(difference not statistically significant) 


Study subjects’ memory of details in the 
narrative 


Study subjects’ emotional response to a 
section of the story in which the parents 
waited to hear about the outcome of their 
son’s surgery 


Study subjects’ willingness to donate 
money to research into cortical dysplasia, a 
medical condition described in the story 


while reading the story (“How would 
you describe your emotional response 
to the portion of the narrative when 
the parents were waiting for the out- 
come of William’s surgery?” or “Hypo- 
thetically, if you were asked right now 
to volunteer for a charity that raises 
research funds for childhood cortical 
dysplasia, would you choose to partici- 
pate on a one-time basis?”) 

To gauge how much study subjects 
empathized with William’s parents’ 
quandary, and were able to relate that 
experience to their own lives, the 
questionnaire also asked if subjects 
imagined they would have made the 
same decision as Jeff and Tiernae But- 
tars in similar circumstances. Many of 
the responses showed that the narra- 
tive resonated with readers, and had © 
them actively imagining themselves 
inside the story: 

“I really cannot predict what choice 
I would make,” one subject wrote. “I 
am very conflicted as to what is the 
better choice. Letting ‘nature’ take its 
course or intervening with the surgi- 
cal procedure William had undergone 
seem equally horrible.” 

Said another subject of William’s 
parents: “I don’t think I would, have 
been as brave as them.” 

As expected, the results showed that . 
readers who remembered many details 
and felt they shared characteristics 
such as socioeconomic status, resilience, 
and religious conviction with Jeff But- 
tars were more likely to report a strong 
emotional response to the story, and 
more willing to donate time or money 
to research into William’s condition. 

There are no foolproof methods for 
determining someone’s level of empathy, 
since it does not manifest itself in any 
one, straightforward way. But psycholo- 
gists have developed a number of widely 
recognized tools for measuring basic 
empathy levels. To make sure that there 
were no significant differences between 
the groups in this regard, all subjects 
completed three empathy scales; the 
results were taken into account, but did 
not change the outcome. 

Out of 64 individual responses, one 
was excluded because the subject did 
not appear to have read the full story. 
The study’s results are based on the 
analyses of the remaining 63 responses. 
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A RESEARCH PROJECT PUBLISHED 
this year by American University 
linguist Naomi S. Baron in her book, 
Words Onscreen: The Fate of Reading in 
a Digital World, showed that university 


_ students prefer print textbooks over 


their digital counterparts because the 
students feel they focus and remember 
better when reading in print. Our study 


-shows no immediate difference in 


detail memory or engagement between 
the two platforms. However, it did not 
take into account the long-term effects 
of short attention spans and limited 
memory that some scholars say accom- 
pany digital information consumption, 


and even bleed into print reading. Tufts 


University neuroscientist Maryanne 
Wolf says readers in the digital age 
struggle to maintain enough sustained 
focus to read great (and long) works of 
literature, which she experienced first- 
hand one night when she attempted 
to read Hermann Hesse’s “The-Glass 
Bead Game” after a long day staring at 
screens. Nicholas Carr reports a similar 


- change in his own reading habits in his 


book, The Shallows. 

Our study was unlike an ‘iia 
reading situation in that we restricted 
the reading experience by limiting dis- 
tractions such as wifi and phone use; 
that level of control carries serious 
challenges that generally complicate 
research in the field. 

Readers were presented with a task 
(“read this story”) that most of them 
naturally tried to complete as quickly 
and efficiently as possible, while the 


- environment in which they were read- 


ing posed few distractions. Real-life 
readers might lean back in an armchair 
with a tablet, start to read, and then 
check an incoming email, continue 
reading, but watch the story’s embed- 
ded video and follow a link to more 
information, or get tempted by one of 
the ads on the page. And print readers, 
too, face distractions from phones, ads, 
or other stories in a magazine. 

Some studies have shown that the 


act of reading on a screen differs from - 


The real differences 
between paper and — 
screens likely lie in the 
cultures we have built 
around them. 


the way we’re used to reading in print 
(on a screen, our eyes scan the text in 
a nonlinear pattern). But our findings 
suggest that differences between print 
and digital reading experiences likely 
have much less to do with differences 


in the interfaces themselves than with 


the way we approach them. If read- 
ers are proficient in both domains, it 
is most likely the design of the online 
reading experience (with links and ads) 
that sets it apart from its print counter- 
part, along with the availability of social 
media and email on that very same 
device, says Mary Helen Immordino- 
Yang, a neuroscientist at the University 
of Southern California who has studied 
empathy and narratives. | 

The good: news is that we have 


‘ imposed those distractions on our- 


selves—they may not be an inherent 
part of digital devices—and so we can 

decide to limit them and minimize their 

impact. Naomi Baron, who studied stu- 
dents’ reading habits, says that when 

we sit down to read on a digital device, 
we have a different set of expectations 

for that reading experience than we do 

with a book. We expect to be interrupted 

and distracted, and don’t fully surrender 
ourselves to the reading experience. . 

Because our study subjects 
approached the digital story with a 
determination not to be distracted, 
Baron says, she does not think the results 
reflect real-life empathic responses to 
stories in print and on screens, which 
she still believes could differ. 

But our results do suggest that, 
when properly motivated, people can 
focus and empathize equally in both 
contexts. It’s worth noting that our 
subjects’ relatively high level of educa- 
tion could be a factor here, since highly 


educated study subjects often perform 
well in experiments. 

Clearly, our study highlights the 
complexity of studying new online 
reading habits, and the need for more 
research. Scholars generally believe 
that there are different benefits and 
downsides to reading in print and digi- 
tally—the challenge is figuring out what 
they are, and how to balance them. 

. For readers and journalists alike, an 
awareness of that culture of distraction 
is perhaps the best place to start. When 
journalist Michael Rubino wrote “The 
boy with half a brain,” he says, he tried 
to limit the distractions in his online 


piece by only adding few links, and 


debated the downsides of integrating 
the video. 

Rubino says that empathy is essen- 
tial in his reporting process when 
writing narrative magazine features, 
and likewise in the reader’s experi- 
ence with the piece. “I tried to. write 
the story in a way that people, no mat- 
ter the platform, could identify with,” 
Rubino says. “When I started report- _ 
ing, one of the things I was trying to 
figure out was, what will appeal to 
people on a human level and what is 
the universal thing here?” 

He doesn’t distinguish between 
reading experiences, or adapt his 
writing to one. “Every reader is going 
to have distractions, whether in print 
or digital. My goal is to hook and keep 
them long enough that those distrac- 
tions will, fade away,” Rubino says. 

“You just have to be better than the dis- 


_ tractions. Or try to be” cur 


LENE BECH SILLESEN is a CJR Delacorte fellow. 
CHRIS IP and DAVID UBERTI, also Delacorte 
fellows, contributed to this research project. 
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_ An editor’s new best friend 
Will the latest generation of tools that monitor social media 
change the way journalism gets made? 


BY ALEXIS SOBEL FITTS 


The tipoff came in a tweet. In an April meeting of the Senate Finance Committee, a tragically 
buttoned-up affair, the subject of the day was tariff policy. It would have remained an event only 
of concern to the most deeply wonky of Beltway insiders, had Pat Roberts, the senior senator _ 
from Kansas, remembered to silence his phone. Roberts had just finished asking a question when 
suddenly, from his coat pocket, came singer Idina Menzel, belting “Let it Go,” the hit song from 
the animated film sensation Frozen. A sweet, warbling children’s song; a cantankerous senator. All 


eyes shifted to Roberts. “Just let it go, mister,” he said, as if 
he knew the internet was watching. _ 

That’s when Alyssa Kurtzman, a 26-year-old producer 
leading the trending team of NowThis, jumped to action. For 
NowThis, which publishes its news videos in rapid fire onto 
social media platforms, a moment like Roberts’ cell phone 
slip is the kind of easily-digestible moment that leads to lots 
of social shares. But Kurtzman, like the rest of the media, 
hadn’t been watching the hearing. She never would have 
known about the incident without an alert from a digital 
device on her desk called Dataminr. 

Dataminr is a stealthy tool that scours Twitter, looking for 
tweets that its algorithm considers important and newswor- 
thy. It was Dataminr that alerted Kurtzman to a tweet from | 
an attendee, allowing her to call all hands on deck to search 
for a video. After finding footage on C-Span’s AV website, 
they cut a quick story. The resulting video won the day. ‘ 

Tools like Dataminr are woven so tightly into Kurtzman’s 
workday, there’s almost never a time when they’re not in 
use. On the morning I visited NowThis headquarters, Kurtz- 
man’s team had already cut a video based on a Dataminr 
alert, which directed them to a tweet from a bystander near. 
Penn Station, who’d just watched the nypp shoot a suspect. 
While one producer cut a video of Bill Clinton’s appearance 
on David Letterman (“We like to get about six videos per 
producer, per day,’ Kurtzman told me), he scanned Dataminr, 
tracking responses from a Jeb. Bush campaign event. By 11 
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am, Kurtzman’s staff had received 57 Dataminr alerts, a small 
chunk of the hundreds they'd sift through by day’s end. 

In the fast-paced news cycle of places like NowThis, an 
emerging generation of “social listening” tools like Dataminr 
looms large. These tools allow reporters to find a breaking 
story faster than news outlets have typically been able to, and 
they’ve proven so effective that even scoop-brokers like CNN, 
the Associated Press, and the New York Post employ them in 
their newsrooms. Their benefit comes from allowing editors 
to spot a story that might be lost in a cluster of their own 
feeds. “If I have one problem with Twitter it’s just that it’s 
so quick and so ephemeral. It’s so easy to miss things,” said 
Kurtzman. “If it’s a breaking story, nine times out of 10 we 
see it on Dataminr before we see it anywhere else.” 

Social sites like Facebook and Twitter have become the 
unofficial homepage of the internet, and increasingly our 
gateway to the news. And as the mass of users on the social 
Web has expanded, Tweets and Facebook posts have become 
just as valuable for story-hunting as they are for story promo- 
tion, But beating the masses to a scoop on Twitter is less a 
game of skill than stamina; it requires wading through the 
glut of posts—millions and millions of pieces of content, a 
number that’s continually expanding—for a gem. 

- The problem is that the perfect post isn’t likely to attract 
a journalist’s attention until thousands of people have . 
tweeted it—which means others have already written about 
it. This challenge is scaling beyond human abilities. That’s 





ase 





why “social listening” devices, like Dataminr, have become 
the best way for journalists to cut through the noise. They 


‘don’t get lost in the wave of social posts. Instead, they spot 


the one random tweet among millions and predict whether 
it will be big news. . 
Let’s say a cop shoots an unarmed black teenager in a 


: scarcely known suburb of St. Louis. The news might get cov- 


ered in the local press, and eventually by the national press 
once the masses start tweeting or posting on Facebook. But 
it will register as newsworthy far more quickly on social lis- 
tening devices. A journalist searching for “gun violence” or 
scanning feeds from Midwestern states could find it from 
their office in New York or LA, swoop in and write about the 
story before the rest of the media move in. At their best, social 
listening devices can elevate a small local - 
homicide into a major news event: Fergu- 
son. Or, more absurdly, provide an elusive 
warning signal that five hours from now 
everyone will be talking about one par- 
ticular dress. 

But as tools that sort through content 
become increasingly crucial in sorting 
through what is news and what is chat- 
ter, it’s hard not to wonderwho or what 
is deciding what journalism reaches the 
public. “We’re living in a world now where 
algorithms adjudicate more and more con- 


- sequential decisions in our lives,” Nicholas 


Diakopoulos, a researcher studying algo- 


rithmic accountability at the University of 
» Maryland, wrote in a recent report. “Algo- 


rithms, driven by vast troves of data, are the new power bro- 
kers in society.” 

That doesn’t mean using a tool to sort through data isn’t 
useful and even beneficial to the public. These tools can 
help an editor spot a story that a couple years ago might 
have languished. 

Which is why newsrooms are betting money on social 
listening technology, incorporating it into both their edito- 
rial structures and their business models: CrowdTangle, a 
social listening device that locates well-performing posts 
across Facebook, has been called the secret behind UpWor- 
thy’s wild success. Dataminr has traditionally targeted its 
products towards the finance industry (its tools are power- 
ful enough to predict stock market fluctuations). But after 
it released a system targeted to journalists in January, it 
garnered subscribers in over 150 newsrooms across the US. 
In 2012, Mashable increased its traffic when it introduced 
“Velocity,” an in-house social listening device that reporters 
now use to surface most of the stories on the site. . 

Yet these same companies are only beginning to set the 
rules for how to incorporate these tools into their editorial 
practices—and how to beat the competition in a way that’s 
consistent with journalistic ethics. I reached out to dozens of 
publishers for this story; roughly half declined to participate, 
or declined to return my many emails and phone calls. And 


many of the journalists who work with these tools on a daily . 
_ ries that passed through Spike’s 1-hour box, which highlights 


basis requested anonymity, some citing company policies, 


but many, more interestingly, fearing retribution from their 
readers. “These tools are kind of weird,” one digital editor at 
a metro newspaper told me, “and I’m not quite sure what to 
think about them.” “I think about what it might be like to work - 
somewhere where you don’t have these tools,” another told 
me. “You would not have a shot at being ahead of anybody.” 

Which begs the question: What does it mean when we 
give an algorithm a say in story selection? Because like it or 
not, it’s already happening. ' 


AROUND 2011, WHEN PAUL QUIGLEY BEGAN TO ENVISION A 
way of sorting stories, he had a rather expansive vision of 
what he hoped to find. “I wanted a share box, for the whole 
internet, to see what the most talked about things in the 





What does it mean when 


‘we give an algorithm a 


say in story selection? 
Because like it or not, it’s 


already happening. 


‘world are,” Quigley told me over coffee in the chic midtown 


co-working space that houses the growing New York branch 
of his company, News Whip. 

Based in Quigley’s native Ireland, News Whip bills 
itself as a “a human signal of what matters right how.” That 

“human signal” is measured by Spike, a tool that tracks—or 
attempts to track—every piece of content published on the 
internet. It also tracks how quickly a story is shared across 
both Facebook and Twitter, a metric they called “social 
velocity”; 

According to Quigley, measuring speed of sharing allows - 
Spike to zero in on something that’s just beginning to get > 
hot—a YouTube video of a hostile police officer, for instance, 
or an important business merger that’s only been covered 
by a local outfit in Manitoba. It allows traders to take action, 
and journalists to get the story to their site before the rest 
of the world is already talking about it. Ideally, Spike trans- 
forms the kind of scoop that used to be a mix of alchemy and 
chance into an easily replicated science. Editors used to find 
these kinds of stories by having an eye on the right news tip 
or police radio, at the right time. With News Whip all it takes 
is the right filter. 

And News Whip’s wniiadeaii it seems, are usually on the 
right track. In February of 2014, the company commissioned 
the Irish Centre for High-End Computing to study how 
effective its algorithm is. The Centre analyzed 140,000 sto- 
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They don’t get lost in the wave of 


social posts. Instead, they spot the one 
random tweet among millions and 
predict whether it will be big news. 


stories published in the last hour that show signs of virality. 
The “box” found that 79 percent of the most shared stories 
each day had been caught by Spike. 

Which is why publishers have quietly adopted News 
Whip en masse. About 80 percent of the “top 25 most-shared 
English-language publishers” use Spike, according to Quig- 
ley, an array of sites that include the New York Post, Buzzfeed, 
and ESPN, all of which declined to comment for this story. 

Though he was in town for interviews—the company 
intends to double its staff in the next year—Quigley was also 
drumming up business. He had just come from a pitch meeting 
with a group of editors at Hearst; the next night he was pre- 
senting his product at a conference for credit card companies. 

Less than a decade ago, Quigley was a lawyer in New 

York, working as a litigator at the monolithic firm Simpson 
Thacher Bartlett, and hating life. “You realize you’re not jeal- 
ous of any of your partners’ jobs in your law firm,” Quigley 
recalls, “And you think, ‘wait, but I’m working towards that 
job’ I’m going to end up there, with a house up in Westches- 
ter and the ride down the Metro North every day.” Quig- 
ley’s compact frame and boyish face give him a roguish 
appearance, offset mainly by his speech—which is slow and 
deliberate. ; 
_ To distract himself from the drudgery of legal work, he 
took to the internet. “I got very interested in, how do you 
find the coolest stuff? I became very interested in curated 
newsletters and the like.” 

And, like many other disenfranchised workers, he became 
very interested in Gawker. He found Gawker’s characteristic 
snark “smart and funny,’ but mostly he was impressed by the 
speed with which Nick Denton’s scribes lifted interesting 
stuff off of the Web, re-appropriating it for the their own 
site with a sharp Gawker-esque slant. Which is why, just 
five years into his legal career, Quigley quit his job in order 
to bring the Gawker model to his home country, with what 
would become a news media site he named News Whip. 

But Quigley’s dream of being the Nick Denton of Ire- 
land stalled. He and his bloggers struggled to find a voice, 
an audience, a revenue model. Eventually, Quigley decided, 
“if you’re putting out stuff that’s ‘OK? and you know there’s 
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better stuff elsewhere, then why make stuff?” He ended con- 
tracts with his bloggers and closed up shop. 

Yet the most useful aspect of Quigley’s short-lived media 
company was its original focus on locating interesting ideas 
quickly. Cool things, he noticed, were filtering on to Face- 
book and Twitter much faster than human beings could sort 
through the sprawl. And the importance of a piece of content 
on his site, he felt, was usually determined by an empiric 
measurement: How many people shared it on social media? 
What if he could build a tool that tracks that performance: 
and surfaces things quicker than his team of human aggre- 
gators could? He connected with a computer programmer 
named Andrew Mullaney to build the vision into a product. 

This time, he found a niche. About 300 publishers, brands, 
and communications companies use News Whip’s social lis- 
tening tool, Spike, paying a monthly fee per user that ranges 
from $300 for a small organization to $5,000 for a large one. 
Kevin Lowe, an affable News Whip account executive, took 
me through the system. About 90 seconds after something is 
published on a site, Lowe explained, Spike begins tracking the 
link across Twitter and Facebook, pinging against both sites 
to see how quickly the post is appearing. Though employees 
won't comment on the specifics of the algorithm, strong inter- 
actions, like shares and tweets, which signal endorsement, are _ 
counted more than easy interactions, like a comment or a “like” 

Based on these numbers, each story is assigned a con- 
stantly changing speed, which measures how well it’s ris- 
ing within Spike’s algorithm. The most shared story of an 
ordinary day “starts at about 3,000?” explains Lowe. A major 
media event, like Charlie Hebdo: “more like 8,000 or 9,000.” 
A graf next to each story shows its prevalence in a given net- 
work, which tends to follow a pattern. “You see a burst of 
velocity on Twitter,” says Quigley, “followed by an awkward 
sloping line as it moves to Facebook.” 

The midst powerful aspect of Spike is the fact that it can be 
filtered in different ways, allowing users to sort viral stories 
by keywords, like location, or a topic or a particular source. 
That means an editor at a political site, like The Blaze or 
ThinkProgress (both News Whip clients) can track small 
newspapers in Georgia or Michigan, looking for a provocative 








story on gun control or gay marriage, while brands like the 
American Kennel Club (another News Whip customer) can 
search for “golden retriever” or “border collie” to find, and 
highlight, the biggest dog stories of the day, sorted by breed. 
- It also means Quigley’s staff is mapping more and more 
_ media as the internet expands, or as they locate publishers 
that they’d missed, in a never-ending attempt to track thou- 
sands of small, niche areas. Currently, News Whip is trying 
. to expand into international markets by contracting with 
native speakers to map media Coe in Russian, Polish, 

Arabic, and Japanese. ; 

- But, while tracking the siiiticdaial content can be a 
powerful tool, it can also prove fallible. What people share 
on social media is only a small subset of what they actually 
read, a subset dominated by stories that provoke feelings 
of rage, triumph, or irreverence. What’s more, it’s hard to 
entirely eradicate the fact.that social media algorithms can 
be gamed—by homogenous groups that cluster together to 
uplift a story beyond its natural reach, or by sneaky headlines. 

“A lot of stories that go viral, they have a bent towards the 
totally outrageous or super disingenuous,” says Joe Ragazzo, 
_ deputy publisher of Talking Points Memo, which gives News 

-Whip subscriptions to its news writers, who focus on aggre- 

_ gated and breaking stories. “They tend to have extremely 
high social velocity, because they’re really good at gaming 
headlines, or baiting outrage.” 

- Which hints at the problem: Measuring what gets shares 
is just another way of tracking what captures people’s atten- 
tion, but earlier and speedier than has ever been possible. 
And if a decade of nipple slips and Kim Kardashian footage 
has taught us anything, it’s this: People pay attention to a 
lot of crap. So, in a way, social listening tools have simply 
shifted the role of the editor, from someone trying to figure 
out what will capture people’s attention to someone sort- 
ing through what we know will capture interest to finding 
what’s actually quality news. Those same editors also have 
to be diligent in rooting out misinformation and hyperbole. 
Says Ragazzo, “You just have to be constantly checking in 
with the source—does it hold up to our editorial standards?” 

In a similar vein, stories published without an easily shar- 
able headline can get overlooked when tools focus mostly 


on shares and.tweets. Holly Moore, the managing editor of 


USA Today’s Nation Now desk, regularly uses Spike to find 
trending local stories on Gannet sites that might be worth 
of moving to the homepage of the national sites. asa 
Moore followed the story of a science teacher in Salem, Ore- 
gon, who was being investigated for burning a student with 
a Tesla coil during class. - 

“I was like, whoa, that was an interesting story, I wonder 
if our local sites have it already,’ says Moore. They did, but 
under the less click-y headline: “Science woke still under 
investigation by school.” 


AS SOCIAL LISTENING TOOLS BECOME MORE INTEGRAL TO 
our lives, it’s also worth understanding their limits, says 
Gilad Lotan, chief data scientist at the New York tech incu- 
bator Betaworks, which helps build and analyze social listen- 
ing tools for its companies. 


The tools have many virtues, but the problem, Lotan 
says, is anticipating the bias in how a tool makes its deci- 
sions.. Many algorithmic systems, like Twitter’s trending — 
graph, work well in English, but don’t work well in other 
languages—which can slow stories that break outside of 
the English-speaking world. When Ebola began to spread 
through West Africa, the earliest reports were in French. 

“Had they been in English, it might have been identified by 
-some of these algorithmic systems much earlier,” says Lotan. . 

And the algorithms themselves can favor specific content 
without intending to. In 2011, thought leaders and citizen 
activists were talking constantly about Occupy Wall Street 
on Twitter, yet while Kim Kardashian made it to the Twitter 
trending panel, the Occupy movement never did. Activists 
decided it was a conspiracy: Clearly Twitter management 
was purposefully keeping the movement down. z 

Yet when Lotan went into Twitter’s metadata, he found 
that the omission wasn’t purposeful, it was the result of 
Twitter normalizing the data, a process that favors topics 
that are increasing quickly over topics that are building slow, 
constant momentum. It was built into.the system, ironically, 
to allow smaller movements like Occupy Wall Street to trend 
over a constantly talked-about celebrity, like Justin Bieber. 
And yet, “if you compare Occupy Wall Street and Kim Kar- 
dashian, her trend line was super bursty and then fell very 
fast while Occupy was slowly growing.” It was the victim of 
a system that favors velocity over stamina. 

“We'd like to think that the systems that we build are 
inherently democratic and that any piece of content could 
propagate and anyone is equal,” says Lotan. “But the more 
time you spend in these networks the more we realize that 
we're really not all equal and there are users that have more 
strategic locations within these networks.” 

That’s probably why just about every single editor that I 
spoke to emphasized that social listening tools are just that— 
tools—to be used with a hefty amount of editorial judgment. 

“We try to do the human oversight,” says Sarah Frank, an 
executive producer at NowThis, “because if we’re just data- 
driven it will drive us off a cliff.” 

In theory, this is the opposite of the democratic, broadly 
sourced public opinion that social media is supposed to 
provide. But how it’s parsed is becoming a political deci- 
sion. And a weighty one to plant on an editor rushing to 
identify breaking news stories. But like it or not, these 
tools are embedding further into newsrooms by the week. 
In late May, News Whip announced an additional $1.6 mil- 
lion in funding from a group of companies that includes 
The Associated Press, a heavy investment in the new edi- 
torial regime. 

“We've had editors since the invention of mass media, for 
like 400 years, deciding what people should be reading,” says 
Quigley. “Ever since the first newspaper, the Daily Courant, in 
the 1600s, it’s been an editorial decision without much input. 
Now we’ve got input for the first time. So I hope there’s some 
good in that. I’m an optimist: Fingers crossed.” cur 


ALEXIS SOBEL FITTS is a senior writer at CJR. Follow her on Twitter 
@fittsofalexis. 
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to hear from Shane Smith, the 45-vear-old bearded and bearish 


co-founder of Vice. One of the media world’s most flambovant 


CEOs had an announcement to make. 9 The occasion was the 
Digital Content NewFronts, a corporate event where media 
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available for an interview with csr despite repeated requests, 
has called his office of 425 workers “a sweatshop for trusta- 
farians” and the culture “like an incestuous family.” 

The interior matches Vice’s style: gritty yet polished. 
There’s the meeting room with a stuffed bear, a memento 
from a video shoot. When I visited in April, the famed office 
bar was temporarily gone in anticipation of Vice’s upcoming 
move to a space double the size. 

Rings with the Vice logo are worn around the office. 
New employees sign a non-traditional workplace agree- 
ment, acknowledging that, among other things, “sexually 
provocative and other explicit images, videos and audio 
recordings are regularly present in vICE’s.offices.” And the 
company throws events like a charity ping pong match in 
March between senior editor Benjamin Shapiro and Roiling 
Stone’s Gus Wenner, and last December’s 20th anniversary 
party, where rapper Lil’ Wayne performed. The event was 
preceded by Smith personally handing out envelopes of 
$1,500 in cash to employees at the staff holiday party. 

For young journalists, joining Vice seems to mean liv- 
ing a sensuous life and doing important work. While most 
new. media gigs connote aggregation drudgery and hot 
takes, Vice staffers—average age 26 to 27—make longform 
' documentaries, roam the globe, and largely eschew the 
clickbait content farm. As old media struggles to adapt to 
_ digital technology, Vice throws itself into experiments with 

Google Glass, debuts virtual reality news at Sundance, and 
launches new products such as Broadly, a soon-to-arrive 
vertical for women and a first for a brand built on laddish 
insouciance. Smith has made journalists optimistic, a rare 
' feat in today’s gloomy niedia world. “As a young person, you 
have the chance to rise a bit higher and do things you can’t 
do waiting in line at a place with older, more experienced 
journalists,” a former employee told me. 
With $6.5 million in state tax incentives for creating 
. 525 jobs in Williamsburg, the Vice machine is expand- 
ing, too. Vice has described its salaries as “competitive 
with comparable emerging media companies,” but many 





‘Shane Smith’s one-on-one with 
Justin Trudeau Sometimes, 
Vice News’ content has more in 
common with legacy news than 
its own freewheeling roots. 
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employees seem to be here for the work and the culture, 
not the money. 

“There’s a sense that you’re lucky to be there,” said one for- 
mer employee. “What you don’t get paid for in cash is made 
up in the cool factor, and maybe getting into their parties.” 

“It’s like a cult” said another ex-employee. 

Vice may not quite have the biggest audience in the media 
world (comScore data shows 324 million US unique visitors 
in May, compared to BuzzFeed’s 74.7 million, though this 
excludes Vice’s reach on YouTube, TV, and social channels), 
but it certainly has the most hype, and a lot of money. The 
privately-held company is worth at least $4 billion, Smith: 
told The New York Times. The paper also reported, based 
on an internal document, that Vice expects to make $915 
million in revenue in 2015. 

Old media is taking notice. “We want to learn from them,” - 


, said Nancy Dubuc, A&z Networks’ president and CEO, earlier 


this year at New York’s Paley Center for Media. “They’re 
talking to a generation that we’re struggling to connect to” _ 

The image Vice projects is of a mature, openly corporate 
organization that still has the swagger of its youth. The chal- 
lenge, as its workforce of 1,500 employees in 36 global offices 
expands, is how to distance itself from its crude past, yet 
hold onto enough of that reputation to cement, and grow, its 
authority with its core audience. 

It’s a puzzle that preoccupies company managers. Ellis 
Jones, Vice magazine’s first female editor-in-chief, said she 
has been tasked with “trying to figure out ways to appeal to 
a larger audience who might see us as what we were 10 or 


‘ 15 years ago.” The magazine remained Vice’s final bastion 


of tastelessness even as the company has moved into cur- 
rent affairs—“Last Words,” a fashion spread depicting female 
writers killing themselves in 2013, was later retracted—but 
two recent issues were dedicated to fiction writing and cli- 
mate change. . 

Vice is in an awkward position: it may bear little resem- 
blance to its identity for most of its history, yet also has an - 
interest in showing that it hasn’t really changed that much. 
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TO UNDERSTAND THE CULTURAL SHIFT UNDERWAY AT VICE, 
: imagine that mTv’s Jackass, instead of fading into obscurity, 
now produces exclusive documentaries about 1sis from 
Syria and Iraq. Vice.com is still disproportionately preoc- 
cupied with sex workers—case in point: “Twenty Hours in 
a New York Strip Club”—but the crudest material has gradu- 
ally been defanged. 
_ Vice arrived at its current incarnation by a circuitous route. 
It emerged in 1994 as the Voice of Montreal, a countercul- 
tural magazine funded by Canadian welfare money that was 
brazen in generating hype. It published stories like “Gays or 
_ Girls?” in which two blindfolded men received oral sex from 
aman and woman and had to guess which was which, or the 
recurring “Gross Jar” feature, in which ingredients like facial 
scabs and a dead baby pigeon were mixed together, left for 
weeks, and documented. When the magazine was accused of 
lacking diversity,.co-founder Gavin McInnes—who split from 
' Smith and Suroosh Alvi in 2008 over “creative differences” — 
told Canadian media critic Jesse Brown that he wrote under 


_ black or female pseudonyms. It was caustic, saapologetically 


offensive and, to its audience, cool. 

In 2006, Vice launched The Vice Guide to Travel and 
turned its attention towards online video. The company 
received an injection of private equity in 2009, then began to 
professionalize. Former Viacom chief Tom Freston became 
an advisor, and Vice got famed Hollywood talent agent Ari 
Emanuel to represent the company. CNN’s Fareed Zakaria 

and talk show host Bill Maher joined as producers on the 
HBO documentary series, along with BJ Levin, best known 
for producing reality TV shows like Project Runway, which 
put Vice on the cultural map. 

Today, most of Vice’s content lives online under 10 web- 
sites, or “verticals,” encompassing everything from Fight- 
land, about mixed martial arts, to Thump, on electronic 
dance music. While Vice started life as a hip magazine, it is 
now at heart a video operation, and its best content, across 
all its verticals, are mini-documentaries that are also hosted 
on YouTube. Its flagship, however, is not a website, but Vice’s 
half hour-long HB0 documentary series, originally conceived 
as “60 Minutes meets Jackass.” 

Vice News, another vertical that launched last March, 
has scooped up Webbys, Peabodys, and a National Maga- 
zine Award, while scoring interviews with President Barack 
Obama, Vice-President Joe Biden, and James Mitchell, the 
so-called “architect” of the c1a’s interrogation program. 
With the #80 newscast, hard news will soon consume even 
more of the company’s resources. 

But as Vice has increased its output of serious journalism, 

_ there have been growing pains. The wall between editorial 
and advertising, where Vice gets much of its revenue, can be 


porous. Last year, Charles Davis, a Vice associate editor who 
was let go after two months, posted an email from a Vice editor 
on Twitter saying that every story involving a large brand had 
to be “run up the flagpole” to general manager Hosi Simon, 
even if the brand didn’t have an advertising relationship with 
Vice. He received the email after approving a freelancer’s 
stoty that called for a boycott of the Nru. While the editor 
who authored the email wrote in that in his experience, Simon 
“simply says ‘ok’ to almost anything” Davis tweeted that “In 
my experience, every single time—every single time—I had a 
story ‘run up the flagpole’ it was killed.” Davis said four stories 
he wrote were killed in his time as an editor and freelancer 
at Vice, including a piece about labor violations at South by 
Southwest, which eventually ran on Salon.com. 

At the time, Vice acknowledged killing Davis’s stories, but 
said it had nothing to do with conflicts between the news 
and business sides of the company. “The emails look damn- 
ing. But the damning thing is there is no centralized policy 
[for reporting on brands],” said a former Vice employee. “It’s 
everyone trying to cover their ass and hoping ~~ don’t run 
afoul of the wrong people.” im 

Vice has also taken flak for apparently not telling docu- 
mentary subjects their participation would be used in con- 
tent sponsored by a company. In one ironic example, a 2012 
video about Chicago activists who stop gang fights was spon- 
sored by a videogame whose slogan was “Revenge solves 
everything.” After Chicago reporter Jason Prechtel outed 
the story, Vice pulled the video from its website. 

Vice walks a thin line between entertainment and journal- 
ism; for most of its history, Vice has practiced the former, and 
now wants to be known for the latter. Entertainment is fun- 
damental to journalism today, expected to smooth our infor- 
mation consumption. At times, the HBO show has resembled ~ 
poverty tourism, where hipsters romp drunkenly around 
the third world—the same kind of thing that once riled the 
late hard-bitten David Carr, who famously excoriated Smith 
and his colleagues in the 2011 documentary Page One. (Four 
years later, Carr came around to the company, writing, in 
the wake of its acclaimed ISIS documentary, “recent events 
suggest that Vice is deadly serious about doing real news 
that people, yes, even young people, will actually watch.”) 
But a more common way Vice entertains is by making cor- 
respondents the stars of their segments, which makes them 
relatable, but can also be self-aggrandizing. 

For a 2011 Vice documentary, Shane Smith travels to 
Libya, meeting the rebels who were then fighting former 
leader Muammar Gaddafi’s forces, and arrives in the port 
city of Misrata, more than 12 miles from the frontline. 
Towards the end of the documentary, creative editing makes 
it appear that Smith is in a car traveling to what he describes 
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as the frontline although, according-to a source with direct 

knowledge of the production, Smith did not make the trip. 

According to the source, a sole cameraman went to meet the 

frontline fighters, even as Smith describes in a voiceover 

how “we finally got to the front” and “while we were there 
they got word that a major offensive was about to start.” “It 
comes down to the edit and the edit at Vice is always about 

_ entertainment,” said the source. “There’s no mystery about 
it: [Shane Smith] is not.a journalist, he’s a showman.” Vice 
did not respond to multiple requests for comment. 

» In another instance, a former female editorial employee 
spoke of covering a story involving sex workers in a develop- 
ing country where she was sent to a strip club. She was also 
asked to go undercover as a prostitute, which she refused 
to do, “They wanted to sensationalize and exploit these sex 
workers in a way that I just couldn’t engage in,” she said. On 


another shoot, she said, a producer told her to swear more | 


on camera. 
This incident points to a sionplaing raised by some cur- 
rent and former Vice employees: that it remains a boys’ club. 
Vice’s 2014 media kit showed an audience nearly two-thirds 
male, and the first season of the HBO documentary did not 
feature a single female correspondent; three out of 10 cor- 
respondents on the latest, third, season arefemale. _—_. 
Current and former staffers expressed displeasure that 
Vice has featured work by photographer Terry Richardson, 
a longtime collaborator who shot for Vice most recently 
in 2013, but has been accused of sexual assault by multiple 
models. The company has since cut ties with Richardson, 
according to a spokesman. In 2014, graffiti artist David Choe, 
an occasional Vice host, talked on his podcast about forcing a 
masseuse to perform oral sex on him, despite her repeatedly 
saying no. Choe later wrote that the story was fictional and 
“bad storytelling in the style of douche.” A Vice spokesman 
said: “We don’t work with him anymore.” 
Nancy Ashbrooke, Vice’s global director of human 
- resources, wrote in an email to csr that sexual harassment 
has “not been an issue” in the year plus that she has been 
with the company. “We haven’t had any cases of sexual 
harassment to deal with,” she wrote. “Honestly, I didn’t quite 
know what to expect when I showed up at VICE, but the 
professionalism, respect, and commitment I’ve seen here are 


outstanding, and on par with or ahead of any other player . 


in the business.” 

_ Through it all, the company carefully guards its public 
image. For this story I spoke to more than 20 current and 
former Vice editorial employees and contractors. Many were 


apprehensive about talking, and some were under nondis- ~ 


closure agreements signed upon joining the company. Vice’s 
handbook says that employees are prohibited from speaking 
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to the media unauthorized and “must immediately report all 
media inquiries from media outlets about the-Company’s 
business to the Communications Director or a Senior Man- 
ager before any response is made to the inquiry,” accord- 
ing to Capital New York. Jake Goldman, Vice’s director of 
communications and a former deputy press secretary for 


Mayor Michael Bloomberg, arranged, and also staffed, my 


interviews with two editors and a Vice reporter. For all Vice’s 
claims of authenticity; it appears the company only wants 
attention that it has carefully selected. 


VICE’S BRAND OF VIDEO-MAKING IS BUILT ON A STYLE THE 
company calls “immersionism”—an ostensibly raw aesthetic 
that resonates with world-weary audiences distrustful of 
shiny, formulaic programming. So far, it seems that every- 
thing to which Vice applies its formula becomes unpreten- 


tious. But TV news is the ultimate product of legacy media . 


pretentiousness, a world of dramatized sound bites, smooth 
transitions and anchors caked in makeup. It couldn't be fur- 
ther from Vice’s ribald roots. 

Right now, Vice News is online only, and editors have 
stuck to global subjects that resonate with a young audience, 


such as police brutality, climate change, and student protests. . 


The daily “capsule,” a digest of world news in two-and-a-half: 
minutes, is more likely to mention Chilean salmon a 
than Congressional infighting. 

Most news videos are short dispatches, from Ukraine for 
instance, or 20- to 30- minute documentaries that are often 
personality-led, with a relatable host in his mid-twenties 
talking incredulously about what he sees. As the runaway 


success of true crime podcast Serial showed, a sense of 


honesty about the reporting process is powerful. In Vice’s 
interviews, the camera is often on the reporter as well as 
the subject. 

Meanwhile, the i impression that everything has been 
stitched together spontaneously gives the vibe of an inside 
scoop told to you by.a friend, even if the story has already 
been reported. The video is well edited and shot in high def- 


inition like legacy media, but appears informal like social — 


media. In late April, the focus was on the run-up to the UK 
elections, the aftermath of Nepal’s 7.8 magnitude earthquake, 
and the streets of Baltimore. 

On April 25, protests following the suspicious death of 
Freddie Gray in police custody turned violent, with some 
demonstrators smashing car windows and throwing rocks 
at police. Three days later, Vice’s Monica Villamizar began 
covering the demonstrations by livestream. 

There is no anchor to throw to, and no careful compositinn 
of shots, only two hours that the viewer spends tagging along 
with the reporter and cameraman. They talk about where to 
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walk and what shots to get. The camera is shaky, at times out 
of focus, and the lighting of the street makes a lot of interview 
subjects’ faces hard to see. But you see the Vice team cold- 
approach locals, witness a store looting on a street corner, 
and talk about what shots to get next. It feels rough, but also 
honest: a peek into how the journalism sausage gets made 


-as much as an insight into what’s happening on the streets, 


In this and in four other videos—some more tightly edited 
to 10 or 15 minutes—we don’t learn much new information 
about the racial dynamics in Baltimore or the consequences 
of the protests (although some text reports deal with these 


‘issues), but we do get a visceral sense of what the place is 
like, We see the density of protesters out on the street, and 


the double middle fingers they throw at police, the shine of 
sweat on a 32-year-old Baltimore resident who wants the 
media to leave, and the silent, intimidating line of riot police 
with batons and clear shields. 

The upcoming HBO newscast will be the greatest chal- 
lenge to Vice’s news reporting ability yet. Nightly news is 
an entirely different beast from the documentary-making 





Top Host Kaj Larsen interviews 
victims of Boko Haram in 
Nigeria. 


Bottom Correspondent Danny 
Gold answers questions about 
his reporting in weekly live 
show On the Line. 


and web video that Vice’s staff are trained for. It is a rigid 
format cobbled together under frantic deadlines, and will 
be the most traditional production Vice has done. The flex- 
ibility to circumvent the news cycle and put out content at 
any length and in any timeframe online will be lost. The 
technical knowledge to produce daily TV news will have to 
be learned, And Vice News will have to increase its output 
from offices around the world. Vice’s best-received story yet 
was The Islamic State, for which reporter Medyan Dairieh 
gained an unprecedented three-week embed with IstIs, yet 
it’s closer in form to one of Vice’s longer documentaries than 
to a daily news update. 

“I think you can still maintain the approach and attitude 
of Vice News and put that into daily form, and I think that’s 
exactly what HBO wants, that’s why they’ve come to us,” said 
Kevin Sutcliffe, EU head of news programming at Vice News. 

“Clearly the news cycle, the news agenda, will form a very 
important part of that show. How we manage it, how Vice 
News approaches it, I think, is the key thing we’re working 
on at the moment.” 
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Vice may be known for its edge, but there’s something 
about news reporting that is inherently cautious and serious. 


. “It is culturally contrary to what Vice has been doing for the 


last 20 years,” said a Vice editorial staffer. “I wouldn’t say 
news is the ugly duckling sibling, but there’s a definite dif- 
ference between news and the rest of the building.” 

Danny Gold, an onscreen star at Vice News who reported 
from Sierra Leone, Guinea, and Liberia in recent months, 
recounted discussing joining with editor-in-chief Jason 
Mojica: “I remember asking him, ‘Is this the kind of thing 
that you want people like my dad to read and to watch?” And 
he said yes. That sold me on it.” 

Sutcliffe was tight-lipped about how, specifically, Vice 
plans to translate its web savvy into TV news—“It’s far too pre- 
mature,” he said—but also hinted that a traditional newscast 
that supplies 30 minutes of everything you need to know for 


the day may not be Vice’s aim. “Yes, there is an audience that 


comes to a particular show at a particular time, but increas- 
ingly, people are fully informed during the day because they’re 
dipping in and out [of the news],” he said. An HBO spokesper- 
son said that president of programming Michael Lombardo 
was too busy to speak to CJR about the Vice newscast. 

News is an important brand-building tool, especially for 
an outlet trying to shed its bad-boy image. But it is also a 
commodity. Sutcliffe admits that Vice News entered the 
market “pre-armed” with a millennial audience from the 
company’s other channels. “We were pretty sure there was 
a big audience with a thirst for knowledge about the world,” 
he said. “They just weren’t being spoken to in a language that 
meant anything to them.” 

Vice News runs pre-roll ads and sponsored shows but Sut- 


. ¢liffe would not say how it makes money, nor if it is profitable. 


“In the first year, it’s about growing the audience,” he said. 


If anyone can get millennials to watch TV news, it’s Vice. 


But not because the company’s approach to news is especially 
different. Some of its offerings have a lot more in common with 

legacy media than the company image would suggest, includ- 
ing the kind of antiseptic one-on-one interviews—with World 

Bank president Jim Yong Kim or leader of Canada’s Liberal 

Party Justin Trudeau—that could have run on any news chan- 
nel. Still, Vice knows how-to speak in a language that appeals 

to its audience. “It’s just being able to tell stories in a voice that 

millennials can hear,” said Shin of Manatt Digital Media. 


PERHAPS THE MOST SIGNIFICANT SHIFT IN VICE’S ATTI- 
tude has been from trying to appear trendy—“the hipster’s 
bible,” as it was known in its magazine days—to trying to 
seem genuine. Audiences may not trust the mass media, but 
in an age of crushing information overload, they still need 
their news curated by a trusted entity. Video that appears to 
be real hits the viewer viscerally, cuts through the noise of 
the internet, and shares well on social media. ~ 
Advertisers, too, crave the appearance of authenticity, and 
advertising has historically been at the core of Vice. It may 
take the form of video ads—the fastest growing form of dis- 
play ads, accounting for 27 percent of all display ad spending, 
according to Pew—or sponsorship of entire shows or verti- 
cals, Casper Mattresses, for instance, sponsors a podcast on 
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Motherboard, Vice’s technology site, while chipmaker Intel 
sponsors The Creator’s Project, a vertical on the future of art. 

Vice News has for the most part steered clear of spon- 
sored shows, but for The Business of Life, a personal finance 
show from Bank of America, and On the Line, in which Skype 
pays Vice to use its technology. On the Line, a weekly, live 


show on YouTube where people use Skype to chat with Vice — 


reporters about their latest stories, makes Vice appear can- 
did, and bolsters reporters’ star appeal. Yet the only mention 
that it’s sponsored is a single line, “With support from Skype,” 
on the Vice News website’s On the Line recaps. The show 
trailers, YouTube descriptions and, crucially, the live show 
itself, make no mention of Skype’s sponsorship, even as its 
logo has been tattooed in the top left corner of the screen. 
every time someone makes a video call. Vice did not respond 
to repeated requests for comment. 

In today’s sponsored content environment, embarrassing 
tangles between advertising and editorial are not uncommon. 


BuzzFeed got in trouble in April after killing two stories . 


critical of a Dove soap advertising campaign while Unilever, 
which owns Dove, has paid for sponsored content on the site. 
The difference between them and Vice is in the company’s 
reaction. In the wake of BuzzFeed’s Dove scandal, editor Ben 


_ Smith sent-a staff memo, which he also tweeted. “I blew it,” 
he wrote, and reinstated the posts. He and BuzzFeed owner . 


Jonah Peretti also sat down for an 8,000 word interview with 
Gawker’s J.K. Trotter. 

In contrast, when I reached out to Charles Davis, the 
short-lived former Vice associate editor who handled the 
controversial NFL boycott piece, he said he still does not 
know why his stories were killed. Similarly, Jason Prech- 
tel of Chicago web magazine Gaper’s Block said Vice never 
fully answered his questions about the gang violence inter- 
rupters documentary that was sponsored by “Dishonored,” 
a violent game whose main character is seeking vengeance. 


At the time, Vice did not respond publicly to claims from the 


group, Cure Violence, that it hadn’t been told the documen- 
tary would be used to promote a videogame. “Vice’s use of a 


‘communications associate’ and press spokesperson instead 


of letting me speak to the filmmakers involved in [the spon- 
sored Vice website] Eye For an Eye is exactly the sort of 
move you'd expect from a public relations firm, rather than 
a news outlet that believes in trarisparency and accountabil- 
ity,” Prechtel wrote in an email to csr. 

For Vice, anything that detracts from its authenticity may . 
not just be an unfortunate bit of press but a strike at the very 
foundation of its credibility as a company. Right now, the 
company is thriving: a multibillion-dollar enterprise that 
continues to be described as “swashbuckling” and “edgy” 
That is the irony, and the tension, of Vice. To sustain its 
appearance of being the genuine article—among employ- 
ees, viewers, investors, and the media—it needs to be both 
rebellious and dependable, to have the credibility of The New 
York Times with the posture of a drinking buddy. Vice must 
balance these often contradictory qualities as the company 
strides toward its future as a bona fide media giant. cur 


CHRIS IP is a CJR Delacorte Fellow. 
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Susan Glasser, would take over as head ofthe news organization’ s Washington coverage. The nascent 


magazine had garnered acclaim under Glasser’s leadership, 
and her promotion came with the expectation that deeply 
reported analysis would be more prominently featured on 
Politico’s daily menu. It also came with a measure of fore- 
boding, given her reputation for ironfisted management. 
But the moment was bigger than Glaéser. It marked the 
official end to Politico’s first act, which saw the outlet bear 
down on Washington with relentless reporting at breakneck 
speed. In just seven years, Politico had quickly, though not 
quietly, grown into an established institution of political jour- 
nalism. Now, it was preparing to pivot. John F. Harris and Jim 
VandeHei, former Washington Post colleagues who founded 
Politico in 2007, were giving Glasser “full authority”—the 
memo’s words—to run the Rosslyn, Virginia, newsroom. 
VandeHei, the fast-talking man with the plan, had become 
chief executive of the company and increasingly focused on its 
expansion, including an ambitious effort to export the Politico 
model to state capitals around the country. Harris, the sleeves- 
up, incisive editor in chief, was turning his attention toward 
_ establishing an editorial beachhead in Europe. The one-time 
startup that imposed shock and awe in Washington had 
reached its adolescence, and it was on the advance once more. 


Whether the newsroom realized it or not that day, Glasser’s 
appointment meant that change was coming to Rosslyn. 

“Our challenge is to extend our dominance in this space 
and expand our reach—in Washington, key states, and the 
world,” Harris, VandeHei, and Chief Operating Officer Kim 
Kingsley wrote in the memo. “That is why we are redesign- 
ing our digital properties, redoing all of our technology, 
expanding into Europe, exploring new state versions of 
POLITICO, and growing our operation and leadership here.” 

The trio concluded, “We appreciate your heroic work 
during this transformational moment for us.” 

It was a transformational moment for other reasons 
as well. Politico’s hegemony within the Beltway, which it 
snatched from legacy outlets in the 2008 campaign, had 
been fading for some time. Its competitors, largely spurred 
by Politico’s emergence, had swarmed into the digital sphere 
that it ‘once dominated and, often enough, beat it. Old and 
new rivals alike emulated its lightning-fast coverage of politi- 
cal minutiae. No longer was Politico the only outlet rush- 
ing out stories on the alcohol content of President Obama’s 
beer. Traffic to its site had stopped growing at a healthy clip. 
Politico had become a victim of its own success. 
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These external challenges were compounded by two 
high-level departures last year. Politico’s managing editor, 
who oversaw its day-to-day operations, left in August. And 
its executive editor—essentially Glasser’s predecessor, but 
with less authority—abruptly resigned in early September 
because of disagreements with Harris and VandeHei over 
the strategy of the publication. 

That backdrop had aroused a sense of apprehension in 
the newsroom by September 18, according to interviews 
with more than a dozen current and former employees, 
most of whom declined to comment on the record out of 
deference to past and present employers. Many didn’t fully 
understand this latest vision, of expanding elsewhere and 
rethinking Washington, Rethinking what, exactly? 

The staffers gathered that morning for Glasser’s introduc- 
tion in the outlet’s then-newsroom, standing amid rows of 
gray cubicles draped in fluorescent light. A sign hung from , 
the ceiling, emblazoned with “PoLiTico” in bright red let- 
ters. Two staffers said VandeHei and Harris gave typically 
invigorating remarks on their expansion efforts in Washing- 


ton and elsewhere. But the meeting that morning in the belly . 


of 1100 Wilson Blvd. in Rosslyn left some onlookers with 
more questions than answers about the publication’s future. 

“Even if you knew nothing about [Glasser], there was 
certainly a lot of trepidation,” said one staffer who has since 
left Politico. “For a lot of people, it didn’t feel like this was 
a big, celebratory moment. It was more like, ‘What the hell 


. is going on?’” 


The plan may have seemed opaque to some listeners last 
fall, but in the minds of the newsroom leadership, it was 
game on, time for level-two expansion. Through ingenuity, 
hubris, and no small amount of funding from its owner, Polit- 
ico had earned a place among the pillars of modern political 
journalism. While other outlets were adding and cutting in 
spurts over the past decade, Politico has consistently grown. 
It pulverized the old archetype of Washington reporting and 
created one that is far more urgent and vibrant. 





_ No small wonder, then, that VandeHei projected confi- 
dence during a May interview in his corner office overlook- 
ing the newsroom, “We’ve got a great theory of the case. 
We've got a really good culture. It’s all execution,” he said. 
“Of all the reasons I’m really optimistic about why this plan 
is going to work is that, after eight years, we’ve found out the 
type of leaders who are going to work here.” 

But VandeHei also concedes that managing the increas- 
ingly decentralized organization is more difficult than it used 
to be. What’s more, a high rate of staff turnover, a constant 
throughout the past eight years, continues despite Politico’s 
ascendence. “We're wrestling with this in real time,” Vande- 
Hei said. “We need to create some kind of program for getting 
a lot of reporters in here, a lot of them trained in the Politico 
way really quickly, and giving them opportunity to move into 
all these spots. Otherwise, expansion is really hard.” 

That’s a point worth underscoring. The essential asset 
in any newsroom is the talent, and when the type of talent 
needed is top-flight political journalists, the challenge can 
be daunting. Politico is deft at cultivating young talent, less 
so at @ttracting media luminariés. In fact, lately, the reverse 


is happening. A significant number of reporters and editors 


left Politico between October and January, a trend that has 


slowed but not stopped. The departures garnered a spate of — 


negative media coverage suggesting that the news organi- 
zation was in disarray. The narrative became such conven- 
tional wisdom in Washington that a character from HBO’s 
political satire, Veep, remarked in a May episode that the site 
“has turned to shit.” 

“They think they have stemmed the exodus,” a current 
staffer told csr. “I don’t think they have.” In May alone, 


for example, three journalists took their talents across the 


Potomac River to The Washington Post. 
Such moving parts are especially troubling for an organi- 
zation whose expanded mandate relies on seamless coordi- 
nation between policy reporting for its lucrative subscrip- 
tion products; fast-paced and granular coverage of Beltway 
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politics; ambitious, magazine-length features; and now far- 
flung outposts in Europe, New York, and soon beyond. 
None of this takes away from Politico’s ambitions, nor 
from the potential hope it offers the industry if it’s ultimately 
successful. After all, no other contemporary institution has 
had such a resounding impact on the nature of political 
reporting over the past decade as Politico. Now, it’s attempt- 


ing to replicate that feat, to stand out once more in a world: 


created in its own image. The question is whether lightning 
can strike twice. 


POLITICO TALKED A BIG GAME FROM THE START—EVEN 
before the start. “I think we'll show that we’re better than The 
New York Times or The Washington Post;’ VandeHei told the 
New York Observer in November 2006, two months before 
Politico began publishing its website and distributing a thrice- 
_ weekly newspaper around Capitol Hill. That swagger, still cen- 
tral to the company’s public image, agitated more established 
competitors, who viewed Politico as callow gatecrashers. 

VandeHei, 35 at the time, had been the Post’s White 
House reporter under Harris, its national politics editor, and 
author of a bestseller on Bill Clinton’s presidency. Backed 
by banking and media empire heir Robert Allbritton, the 
pair enticed about 30 journalists to help launch the venture. 
They had a swat team of young, energetic reporters and a 
smaller A-squad of established names, such as Time White 
House correspondent Mike Allen and New York Daily News 
columnist and blogger Ben Smith. The star reporters pulled 
in salaries that climbed well into the six figures. 

The news organization’s launch in January 2007 occurred 
as seismic shifts were erupting in national politics and media. 
Its creation cdme on the cusp of an historic presidential elec- 
tion, one fomenting the highest level of public interest in 
_ political news the polling firm Gallup had ever recorded. 
As they watched a woman and an African American vie for 
the Democratic nomination, readers were also beginning to 
move online for news. And while that combination provided 


an opening for the legacy outlets that had owned Beltway — 


coverage, none had taken full advantage of the instancy that 
digital publishing could bring. What’s more, national news- 
papers had entered a prolonged period of contraction. And 
most metropolitan papers had scaled back Washington staffs 
or slashed their-bureaus entirely. 

Politico’s fast-twitch instincts aulehly propelled it past 
the mainstream media. It relied on a seemingly constant 
stream of new material, and the philosophy was simple: 
publish whatever “we could put at the top of the homepage 


the next day that would make people realize we existed,” - 


said a former staffer. The scoop-driven mentality required 
journalists to report the most minor of political intrigue and 
reduce stories to their component parts, like when Jonathan 
Martin posted five dispatches on John McCain’s presidential 
announcement in 2007: “The Crowd”; “The Scene”; “The 
Speech”; “The Rain”; and “Final Notes.” Martin was one of a 
handful of reporters, armed with individually branded blogs, 
who often posted upwards of 10 items a day, totals unheard 
of at the time. The frenetic pfce made for an intense office 
culture in which some thrived and others did not. 


“I worked probably 16-hour days for about six months 
after we launched,” said Carrie Budoff Brown, one of the 
site’s first reporters, who’s now managing editor of Politico 
Europe. “I felt this overwhelming obligation to be first—it 
was this feeling driven into us by [VandeHei] and [Harris]. I 
didn’t want to get beat.” 

The granular coverage quickly began : “driving the con- 


' versation”—Politico parlance for commandeering an ever- 


shrinking news cycle. And that soon became the publica- 
tion’s internal rallying cry. “Everyone ended up here because 


. we all sort of felt it in our bones—this was a moment, and 


there was a need for a new kind of publication with a dif- 
ferent kind of pNa and metabolism,” said senior politics 
editor Charlie Mahtesian. That approach led to scoops, or 
scooplets, like that McCain couldn’t remember the number 
of houses he owned, and later that the Republican National 
Committee had shelled out $150,000 for Sarah Palin’s ward- 
robe. Both stories consumed print and TV coverage for days. 
They were a good example of “this new website figuring out 
how to become the main event in a presidential campaign,” 
the former staffer said. “It was a hype machine.” 

The run-and-gun style drew notoriety at a furious clip. 
Politico co-hosted a cop presidential debate with MsnBc 
in May 2007, in addition to one for each party the following 
January. A Nieman Lab analysis of 2008 Nielsen datafound 
that the site’s average number of monthly unique visitors 
that year—about 3.1 million—surpassed all but 11 general- 
interest newspaper sites in the country, though it still lagged 
far behind the likes of the Post and Times. 

A pioneer in aggressive self-promotion, Politico also mar- 
keted its reporters through soniewhat unorthodox means. “I 
remember [Jonathan Martin] and Ben Smith, before I was 
working here, doing the fucking Martha Stewart show,” 
added Chief Political Correspondent Glenn Thrush, who 
joined the outlet in 2008 to blog about Capitol Hill. Allen, 
the omnipresent White House correspondent and author of 
the morning “Playbook” newsletter, would become such a 
household name by 2010 that he was splashed on the cover 
of The New York Times Magazine. 

Soon, there was another reason for chest-thumping. In 
2009, the only time Politico’s src filings were broken out 
from those of its parent company, Allbritton Communica- 
tions, the news organization turned a $900,000 profit on . 
$18.6 million in operating revenue. Despite meteoric growth 
online, the outlet culled most of its revenue from advertise- 
ments by various interest groups in its print newspaper. 

The news organization continued its advance through 
the 2010 midterm elections, gradually integrating more big- 
picture analysis and traditional beat reporting into its reper- 
toire. “[U]Itimately,” the longtime blogger Smith told CIR in 
2011, “being the guy who types fastest isn’t that or 
interesting.” Politico’s homepage—still a window into y break- 
ing Washington news—increasingly displayed fleshed-out 
pieces like Martin’s 1,800-word feature from August 2011, “Is 
Rick Perry Dumb?” The end goal remained the same, even if 
the means had changed. 

Such stylistic shifts required a more developed editing 
infrastructure than Politico yet possessed. “There were 
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always periodic attempts to impose greater order on the 
place,” a former staffer said. But none institutionalized the 
bureaucratic processes that both help and hinder more tra- 
ditional newsrooms. “This thing was totally on the fly,” said 
Thrush, who had begun covering the White House. After 
2012, he added, “It was clear that we had to rethink the way 
everything was being done—we had to.” 

The market for political news had been changing for some 
time. Twitter unseated homepages and blogs as the fastest 
way to share information. More importantly, nearly all Polit- 
ico’s competitors began emulating its sharp-edged, rapid-fire 


. coverage, poaching some of its staffers in the process. Smith 


had left in late 2011 to craft a news operation from scratch 
at BuzzFeed. Staffers departed for mainstream outlets as 
well, including Bloomberg, The New York Times, and The 


Wall Street Journal. In essence, a reinvigorated competition 
had not only begun to mirror Politico’s ideology, but also to 
hire away some of its key people. More recently, growth by 
stalwarts like cNN and upstarts like Vox and Snapchat have 
tightened competition for journalistic talent even more. 

Politico Pro, a policy news subscription service that 
began catering to a tiny cadre of lobbyists, regulators, and 
industry groups in 2011, blossomed into a financial anchor 
of the company during these years. But the audience for 
the outlet’s free site remained stagnant throughout 2013, 
according to comScore, averaging 5.2 million unique visi- 
torsa month. . 

Sensing a need for change in October 2013, management 
hired veteran New York Times editor Rick Berke as executive 
editor to formally replace VandeHei, who had moved to the 


- business side. “[T]his is a big deal, and one more terrific step 


forward for POLITICO,” Harris wrote in a memo to staff. The 
following month, it launched a print and online magazine 
under Glasser’s leadership. 
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But the honeymoon ended quickly, with many employees 
unsure how Glasser’s shop fit in with the direction and goals 
of the greater newsroom. “When the magazine was brought 
in, there was not integration with the rest of the staff at all,” 
a former staffer said. “And much of the staff was not made 
to feel welcome at that part of Politico.” Churn among high- 
level staff complicated matters further. Managing Editor 
Rachel Smolkin left for cNN in August 2014..“It was normal 
Politico chaos until Rachel Smolkin left,” another staffer told 
csr. “She was the glue that held everyone together.” Despite 
Berke’s popularity in the newsroom, he never clicked with 
the news organization’s strategy or power structure. He 
resigned in September 2014 after just 11 months at the helm, 
writing in a candid note to the staff, “[T]he dynamics were 
just not there for us to function seamlessly.” 
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The confusion came just as Politico, its swagger ebb- 
ing, was trying to fundamentally alter its editorial identity 
in Washington—no small task in the best of times. Anxiety 


reached far corners of the newsroom, staffers said, and ~ 


another round of longtime journalists began exploring 
opportunities elsewhere. Someone had to take a hard look 
at Politico’s future, not to mention make the hard decisions 
needed to get there. The news organization happened to 
have an editor on staff with a history in such situations, for 
better and for worse: Glasser took the throne. 


GLASSER IS A POLARIZING FIGURE IN WASHINGTON MEDIA 
circles, praised by some as a visionary and scorned by oth- 
ers as divisive and glorified. That dichotomy depends partly 
on where you stand in Glasser’s eyes. But it is also a reflec- 
tion of various bosses over the years who saw in her brusque 
management style someone who could induce a shakeup. 
Now, her leadership of a multi-tiered newsroom—Politico. 
com, Politico Magazine, and Politico Pro—will be put to the 














test as the decentralized organization bids to reestablish its 
preeminence in the Beltway. 

A longtime Washington Post reporter, Glasser’s quick 
success heading the paper’s Outlook section led to her pro- 
motion in late 2006 to national editor, overseeing political 
coverage. But her tenure lasted only 17 months, as she was 
removed from the post in the midst of a presidential cam- 
paign and withering staff morale. She quickly jumped to 
Foreign Policy and led the respected, if stodgy, publication 
smartly into the digital age. And she brought those same 
digital magazine sensibilities to Politico, expanding its abil- 
ity to both attract outside contributors and produce in-depth 
analyses, features, and investigations. Politico 1.0 didn’t have 
those capacities, which its greatest competitors had fine- 
tuned for decades. But ironically, it is now Politico doing the 
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emulating. And Glasser’s elevation to lead its Washington 
operation signals the outlet is doubling down on the belief 
that it can beat old media at its own game. _ 

“For me, taking on this role was understanding that that 
had been a transitional period, and this was the end of that 
transition,” Glasser said of the years leading up to her promo- 
tion, “That didn’t mean that change would not be ongoing, 
but toward a very coherent, strategic purpose.” 

But staffers who left in the past year said leadership did 
a poor job of communicating the new mission once Glasser 
took the helm. “They did tell us what was going on, but they 
were just talking at us,” one said. Several added that the new 
stated push for “excellence” felt condescending toward their 
previous work. Top reporters and a number of mid-level edi- 
tors—key to directing and mentoring young staffers—began 
leaving in droves, many for Politico’s expanding competitors. 
The departures left some teams, such as the traffic-driving 
breaking news.desk, without much direction through the 
end of last year. Newsroom morale plummeted. 


The turbulence has since diminished, though challenges 
of managing a multi-tiered newsroom remain. “At times it 
can feel like an amoeba without a central nervous system,” 
Glasser said. “[Politico] had grown so quickly that coopera- 
tion was totally occurring but in ad hoc and informal ways. 
That made it really hard and overwhelming. You just can’t 


_run a place of 200 journalists the same way you could run 


an awesome guerrilla startup pirate ship of 40 or 50 people.” 

Part of the goal is to ensure that the new structure takes 
full advantage of the army of about 100 Politico Pro jour- 
nalists, who if used well can provide an inherent advantage 
over other media. That staff now spans 14 policy areas, from 
healthcare to defense, providing blanket coverage of even the 
tiniest developments on Capitol Hill, irf federal agencies, and. 
among business insiders. Starting with morning newslet- 


ters, content zooms into users’ inboxes in dozens of emails 
each day. As much as 90 percent of Politico Pro’s reporting 
never reaches the free site. _ 

The immediacy, constancy, and exclusivity are tailor- 
made for an elite audience that includes industry groups 
and regulators. Subscriptions total more than 1,800, accord- 
ing to Chief Revenue Officer Roy Schwartz, up from nearly 
1,500 in early 2014. And despite prices that range primarily 
between $10,000 and $300,000, the service’s overall renewal 
rate is 93 percent. “We believe the service Politico Pro pro- 
vides is highly specialized and is not offered, in this format, 
by any other vendor,” the Epa’s Office of Air and Radiation 
wrote in a public notice of its intent to buy a Pro member- 
ship this year. The single office’s subscription, which gives 15 
users access to seven verticals, totals $14,985 this year. Such 
princely sums have helped Pro subscriptions grow to about 
40 percent of the company’s total revenue, Schwartz said, 
the rest coming from various types of advertising—roughly 
50 percent—and events. 
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The challenge is to persuade the reporters on this team 
to buy into the concept of a small, vanguard political audi- 
ence when what many ultimately want is to cover national 
politics. “I resist pretty strongly the notion that the free 
site is cool and where you want to be, and writing for Pro 
doesn’t have the same sort of excitement and energy and 
opportunity for high impact,” Harris said. “It’s just not true 


... [Reporters] want impact among the most serious readers . 


and the most consequential readers.” 

That could bea hard sell to some, especially young report- 
ers conditioned to produce work that travels across the social 
Web. Several former Pro staffers expressed frustration that the 
vast majority of their reporting reached so few people. Paige 
Cunningham, a Pro Healthcare reporter who left Politico on 

. good terms, said she joined the Washington Examiner in Janu- 


ary partly because “I was ready to write for a more general ' 


audience of readers, so I was excited about-the opportunity.” 
Journalists like Cunningham helped Politico Pro grow into 


a¢ash cow, and this team is critical to the goal of deepening the . 


‘political report on the main site—to help it regain the exclusive 
edge that helped lead Politico to its initial burst of growth. 

One of Glasser’s latest initiatives, what she calls’ the 
“deep-dive fellowship,” attempts to encourage Pro report- 
ets to pitch enterprise stories elsewhere at Politico. The first 
such piece, a 5,000-word investigation by two Pro report- 
ers of an obscure government pipeline agency, is a story few 
competitors have the bandwidth to produce. 

The evolution of semi-autonomous fiefdoms within the 
Rosslyn newsroom mirrors Politico’s global organizational 
structure. What had been an outlet with laser-like focus on 
Washington is now exporting its model to Europe and state- 
houses. The three ventures are controlled by three separate 
leadership teams—they comprise a sort of federalist system 
within the company—on whose shoulders day-to-day opera- 
tions and hiring decisions fall. “So the way you expand,” Van- 
deHei said, “is you hire people who share your same men- 
tality and same approach and same passion for what you’re 
trying to do as a company, and then you give them power.” 
One of those people is Tom McGeveran, who, with then- 
New York Observer colleague Josh Benson, scrounged up 
money from relatives, friends, and his 401k in late 2009 
to start Capital New York, a city- and state-focused poli- 
tics and media site. Politico’s parent company, Allbritton 


Communications, bought Capital in September 2013. It has. 


since expanded its staff to 31 journalists, including five in its 
Albany bureau. It has also launched seven Pro verticals, the 
major twist from Rosslyn’s model being that all reporters 
write both free and premium content. 

Capital isn’t profitable, according to Vice President of 
Operations Katherine Lehr. But “we have definitely sur- 
passed our original benchmarks for” Pro subscriptions, she 
said, declining to give specific numbers. 

McGeveran, Benson, and Lehr have been tasked with 
taking Capital’s model beyond New York to various state- 
houses, starting with New Jersey and Florida this fall. Each 
operation will likely employ about a half-dozen journalists. 
The trio will also help launch state-focused, Mike Allen- 
style Playbook newsletters in Massachusetts, Illinois, and 
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California, laying the groundwork for future expansion as 


well. “We’re going to have a learning curve in every single — 


state,’ McGeveran said, pointing to local peculiarities like 
Texas’ part-time legislature. 

Politico has a different set of challenges with its cepanebins 
outside US borders. Brussels, de facto capital of the European 
Union, is home to Politico Europe’s nerve center. The joint ven- 
ture with German publisher Axel Springer already numbers 
about 40 journalists, including reporters in London, Paris, and 
Berlin. The staff collectively knows 14 languages and has 22 
passports among them. “We're not trying to impose ourselves 
[as Americans],” said Harris, who shuttled between Rosslyn 
and Brussels to get Politico Europe off the ground in April. 
“We're trying to understand the place and explain it in ways 
that, I think, are distinctively Politico.” . 

Politico Europe drew 700,000 unique visitors in May, and 
its Playbook newsletter boasts 40,000 subscribers. The out- 


produces podcasts in several languages, though all but a few 
articles have run only in English. 
The underlying premise of the expansion is not so dif- 


ferent from its predecessor in Washington. Pan-European . 


politics are undercovered, the thinking goes, or at least not 
covered in a compelling fashion. “People want to read about 
politics in a sort of lively, smart way that’s not self-serious, 
that’s more immediate, that’s surprising,” Executive Editor 
Matthew Kaminski said. “We're creating a market for the 
kind of journalisni we’re doing, because no one else is trying 
to do that.” 


SUCH CONVICTION OF POLITICO’S EXCEPTIONALISM IS _ 


echoed throughout the company’s leadership. It’s true that 
no other publication has built such a massive team of policy 
reporters in Washington. And few, if any, American news- 
papers have the appetite or resources to station a gaggle of 


reporters in each statehouse. Still, the difficulties of world. 


domination are greater than true believers will let on. 

The day before Politico Europe launched in April, a blog 
post by Christophe Leclercq, founder of the Brussels-based 
site EurActiv, began; “We always welcome competition.” 
Founded in 1999, EurActiv publishes in 12 languages and has 
§1 journalists in a dozen European capitals, It’s one of a hand- 
ful of outlets, including the Financial Times, already cover- 
ing European politics. In a separate blog post in September, 
Leclercq counted about 20 pan-European media ventures 
launched since the EU’s founding in 1958. Most of them failed. 

Whereas the US has a polarized two-party:system, near- 


_let also puts out a newspaper, is developing Pro verticals, and — 


constant campaigning, and politicians’ cults of personality, — 


the EU’s political makeup is multipolar, with longer terms 


_ of office and party-list representation, medying individual 


officials are less prominent. 
“All this leads us to the belief that there is less of a market 
for political news in Europe than there is in the US” EurA- 


ctiv Chief Executive Rick Zednik wrote in an email to Csr. 


The idea of “European politics” remains mostly aspirational, 


added Charlie Beckett, a London School of Economics pro-. 


fessor and former journalist. “There’s no such thing as ‘a 
European’ outside of Brussels,” he said. 
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Of course, Politico seeks readers with vested interests in 
Brussels news, not a mass audience. It likes to think of itself as 
less of a traditional news organization and more an informa- 
tion broker, catering to elites for whom politics is a business. 
It’s an arguably less democratic—though potentially more 
financially sustainable—philosophy of journalism. And Van- 
deHei believes that beats the alternative. 

“Man, once you go for traffic, I’m sorry: You’re making a 
deal with the devil.and you’re going to cheapen your soul,” 
he said. 

The greatest challenges going forward, however, will 
likely remain with Politico’s free flagship site out of Rosslyn, 
where any missteps will be the most visible. It’s the heart 
of the organization. And regardless of the amount of cash 
pouring in via Pro subscriptions, the public barometer for 
Politico’s success will be whether it continues to drive the 
conversation. That marker was established in the company’s 
early years and will not easily be brushed aside. VandeHei’s 
marching orders for Glasser are to find a way to dominate 
both spheres: politics, which generates buzz, and policy, 
‘which generates revenue. And the linchpin that will hold the 
plan together—or allow it to come crumbling apart—is talent. 

Staff departures have slowed but not stopped in the first 
half of the year. One former staffer was approached by four 
different news organizations before finally leaving this spring. 
“Tf there are all these other opportunities out there, is it smart 
to turn them all down?” he said. Glasser has responded by 
hiring a slew of veteran journalists, many from regional news- 
papers such as The Boston Globe, The Miami Herald, and The 
Tampa Bay Times. “I think it’s sort of a golden age in terms of 
the quality of talent we've attracted here,” she said. But a num- 
ber of current and former staffers claim that Glasser has had 
more trouble enticing newcomers than management lets on. 

Glasser’s job is doubly challenging given that she is essen- 
tially trying to bring new religion to what is now an estab- 


lished newsroom. The Politico mothership originally did one 
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thing very well, and now intends to do everything at that same 
level. Glasser is building up infrastructure to facilitate this, and . 
there have indeed been promising signs this year. Traffic to the 


- free site averaged 76 million unique visitors between February 


and May, according to comScore, compared to 6 million over 
the same period in 2014. Politico’s congressional team remains 
top of class, and dogged investigative reporting forced the res- 
ignation of Rep. Aaron Schock in March. The Agenda, a digital 
magazine launched in May, promises more in-depth policy 
coverage. A new office has more recently boosted staff morale. 
But consistent enterprise reporting can be at odds with 
Politico’s frenetic ethos, and the expanded mandate still leaves 
some without a clear view of the mission. “The attempts to 
communicate are [VandeHei] putting out rosy memos about 
growth potential—all of that is great and exciting,” a cur- 
rent staffer said. “But that doesn’t translate to much on the 
ground.” VandeHei, for his part, countered, “Every person 
who’s hired here knows exactly what they’re supposed to do.” 
That brute determination stems from Politico’s nonstop 
state of evolution. While musing on the future of his publica- 
tion to CJR in 2009, Harris wrote that “complacency is a curse, 
and that constant innovation is indeed the only remedy.” He 
envisioned a Politico that, by 2014, would have the “freedom 
to do longer, investigative, and narrative work, rather than just 
chase the story of the day and the traffic that comes with it.” 
It’s 2015 now, and Harris’ vision has come to fruition— 
and then some. The promise of the news organization, to 
craft a new brand of political coverage, was achieved soon . 
after its launch. But it remains to be seen if Politico’s latest 
rendition can similarly stand out. Driving the conversation 
has never been an easy task in Washington, and doing so has 
only grown more difficult with time. Politico’s great burden 
in this endeavor is not only to maintain order in a partitioned 
newsroom, but to find its editorial soul in the process. cur 


DAVID UBERTI is a CJR Delacorte fellow. Follow him @DavidUberti. 
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‘I wish this guy hadn’t 
written this book’ 


One writer’s grayjline between truth and fiction 


BY MICHAEL ROSENWALD 


Joseph Mitchell a feeling of dread swept over me. I called a friend and 
said, “I wish this guy hadn’t written this book.” 

Any writer with aspirations in literary journalism—or creative nonfiction or 
narrative nonfiction, whatever phrase suits you—has to reckon with Mitchell, 
the late New Yorker reporter who wrote portraits of oystermen, bearded ladies, 
saloon keepers, gypsies, and other assorted characters sometimes described as 
New York City’s little people, a construction of words Mitchell detested. “They 
are as big as you are,” Mitchell would say, “whoever you are.” 

Mitchell’s work inspired a couple generations of nonfiction writers. In gradu- 
ate school, having no life, no girlfriend, and no premium cable TV channels, I 
often wandered over to the library late at night to read Mitchell stories in old 
bound copies of the magazine, preferring the original type, set next to Aqua Velva 
ads, to the anthologies on my bookshelves. 

What did I love? His characters, of course, the way Mitchell used them to 
explore a disappearing time and place—post-Depression New York—that he 
preserved in prose. Mitchell drew those characters in simple, direct sentences, 
quietly dazzling me. “Commodore Dutch,” he wrote in one of my favorite pieces, 
“is a brassy little man who has made a living for the last forty years by giving an 
annual ball for the benefit of himself.” 

His “naturalistic, unforced, and elegant style,” Kunkel writes, was “the kind 
of prose that non-writers might have assumed was easy but that professionals 
knew was anything but.” Mitchell would recast sentences dozens of times, then 
use scissors to cut and arrange them. The assembled whole, Kunkel writes, would 
unspool “novelistically, often ending up in places a reader scarcely could have 
predicted at the outset.” 

When he died in 1996, The New York Times obituary said Mitchell’s “nonfiction 
had grace and was rich with the sort of people a reader could find in Joyce or Gogol.” 
But he was not a particularly famous writer, the obit noted, because he had spent 
the last 30 years of his life showing up to work every day at The New Yorker without 
publishing a single word, one of journalism’s most intriguing mysteries. His last 
story, in 1964, was “Joe Gould’s Secret,” a two-part profile of a street character com- 
piling an oral history of the world, which it turns out existed mostly in his head. (I 
own the issues with this profile and would protect them against theft with my fists.) 


A bout halfway through Thomas Kunkel’s remarkable new biography of 
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The mystery of what Mitchell was 


doing in his office was so beguiling 


that other New Yorker writers some- 
- times foraged through his trash. When 
‘ | heard that Kunkel, whose previous 
book is a well received biography of 
New Yorker founder Harold Ross, was 
working on a Mitchell bio I hoped we 
would finally get some. answers. We 
did, of a sort. Kunkel turned up three 
memoiristic fragments that Mitch- 
-ell apparently intended for an opus 
on New York City and his early life 
in North Carolina that he never quite 
made headway on, suffering, it seems, 
from depression, distraction, an inabil- 
ity to find the right characters, and 
a crippling bout of perfectionism. In 
some ways, he became Joe Gould. 
_ But that’s not the real news. About 
halfway through the book Kunkel 
reveals evidence of Mitchell relying 
on techniques that might have been 
- quietly accepted when his pieces were 
published but are first-degree felonies 
now: composite characters, rewriting 
quotes to enliven the language, alter- 
ing narrative details, and moving dia- 
logue from one day to another. There 
is evidence that Mitchell conspired 
with Ross to keep some of these tactics 
secret, suggesting Mitchell knew what 
he was doing was wrong. 
For me, learning these things was 
like a kid discovering his favorite 
baseball player whacked long horne 


B 


runs while juicing on steroids. I called 
Kunkel and told him how I felt, that 
I came to wish he hadn’t written the 
book. He replied,’“I think there is 
probably going to be some of that out 


there.” And sadness, too. Gay Talese, - 


my mentor and friend, told me he was 
dismayed by the news. “To hear that 
one of the guys I grew up admiring 
did things I don’t think I’d want to be 


accused of doing, it’s troubling and 


sad,” he said. John McPhee, the cur- 
rent dean of New Yorker writers, told 
me, “If you were setting up the criteria 
for nonfiction you wouldn’t want those 
types of practices.” 

All journalism is a kind of Action. 
The writer gets to choose what to put 
in and what to leave out, shaping the 
story in different ways than another 
writer would, even after witness- 


ing the same events. The transaction 


between the writer and reader consists 
of an implicit trust that the writer will 
deliver a reasonable facsimile of people 
and events as they appeared when the 
reporter saw them. 

Mitchell, it turns out, did not always 


‘think of nonfiction that way, particu- 


larly when it came to his characters’ 
actual existence. In 1942, in a piece 
labeled as a profile, Mitchell intro- 
duced readers to a gypsy named Cock- 


_ eye Johnny Nikanov. “His face is round 


and swarthy and sprinkled with small- 
pox scars,” Mitchell wrote. “He has 


high cheekbones and a flattened nose. 
Because of a cast in his left eye, there 
is always an alert, skeptical expression 
on his face; he looks as if he does not 
believe a word he hears.” 

The skeptical expression would have 
looked better on the reader’s face. Kun- 
kel turns up a peculiar letter Mitchell 
sent the magazine’s lawyer two decades 


after his, story appeared. A director | 


inquired about making a musical of the 
gypsy’s life, but Mitchell protested, say- 
ing Cockeye Johnny wasn’t in the pub- 
lic domain. “He is a fictional character, 


and I invented him,” Mitchell wrote the 


lawyer. His attempt to write a definitive 
profile of a gypsy king wasn’t coming 
together, he told the lawyer, “because 
of wartime conditions not a single one 


of the gypsy kings in the city at that time. 


was really a representative one.” With 
Ross’s consent, Kunkel reveals, Mitch- 


ell made up Cockeye Johnny based on 


other gypsies he knew. (Mitchell knew 
a lot of gypsies.) 


Mitchell served up another fic-. 


tional character—Hugh G. Flood, a 
seafoodetarian—a couple years later 
in a series of stories about the Fulton 
Fish Market labeled as a “Profile” or 
“Reporter at Large.” Mitchell made 
up Flood, again with Ross’s consent, 
after a key character at the market 
wouldn’t cooperate. Flood, who said 
things like, “If the cook is a drunk, so 
much the better,” became so famous 





~ Kunkel reveals evidence of Mitchell 
relying on techniques that might have 


been 


quietly acce 


felonies now. 


were published but are einetdegree 
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that reporters and readers sought him 


out. A publisher wrote Mitchell asking 
whether Flood would be interested in 
writing an autobiography. Mitchell 
replied, “I’m sorry, but I don’t think 
Mr. Flood would be interested.” 
Mitchell said he was working on his 
own biography of Flood, which was 
somewhat sincere. In 1948, he released 
a collection of the three pieces, and in 
an author’s note he copped to the truth: 
“Mr. Flood is not:one man; combined 
in him are aspects of several old men 


' who work. or hang out in the Fulton 


Fish Market, or who did in the past.” 
And then he got to his justification: 
“I wanted these stories to be truthful 
rather than factual, but they are solidly 
based on facts.” This is the first time 
Mitchell publicly acknowledged pre- 
senting fiction as fact. 

In the Flood stories, the main char- 
acter and most of the secondary char- 
acters were fictional, Kunkel writes, 
but the settings and some specifics, 
including how clammers landed their 
clams, were real. Mitchell used the 
Flood character, Kunkel writes, to say 
and think things about “the march of 
mortality, the serendipity of life, the 
fickle humor of our condition, the 
power of good food and drink”—all 
themes that consumed Mitchell. In 
an interview late in life, Mitchell fur- 
ther explained the ruse: “Sometimes 


facts don’t tell the truth, you know.” 
The shaping of facts, he said, is sub-. 


jective. While I think this is true, it’s 
also true that Mitchell invented new 
facts to shape. eee 
~ Kunkel argues—and I know oth- 
ers at The New Yorker agree—that 
Mitchell deserves some dispensation 
because standards were different 
back then, other New Yorker writers 
engaged in the same behavior, there 
was less transparency in reporting, 
and unlike modern embellishers like 
Jayson Blair, Stephen Glass, and Brian 
Williams, his boss and other editors 
knew what he was up to. I think that’s 
a bit too generous; there is circum- 
stantial:evidence showing Mitchell 
had misgivings about his fictional 
characters and that he and Ross knew 
they were crossing a line. 
Kunkel reports that only a few edi- 
tors “were let in on the truth” about 


Flood. When Ross suggested another 
Flood piece, one that would end with 
him disappearing, Kunkel says Mitch- 
ell was “appalled,” worrying about 
potential damage to his career. Also, 
Mitchell never revealed the truth about 
Cockeye Johnny. He didn’t have to: It 
would be suspicious if Flood was never 
found, but gypsies by nature are almost 
impossible to track down. It’s worth 
noting that Mitchell was also publish- 
ing short fiction in-the magazine; he 
clearly knew the difference between 
fiction and nonfiction. 

While Mitchell seemed apprehen- 
sive about his fictional characters, 
Kunkel turns up no second guessing 
about other tricks he played. He strung 
together disparate quotes into long 
monologues, a somewhat common 
practice of New Yorker writers. But 
in the notes for “Mr. Hunter’s Grave,” 
Mitchell’s masterpiece, Kunkel finds 
quotes from the main character that 
were reworded in the story. Kunkel 
also finds that Mitchell set conversa- 
tions in different places from where 
they actually happened, as he appar- 
ently did in other pieces. “Mitchell cer- 
tainly didn’t think there was anything 


malign or unprofessional about what: 


he was doing,” Kunkel writes. Mitchell 
“believed the latitude taken with a char- 
acter’s speech and certain surroundings 


were in thé service of a greater good. : 


The core ‘truth’ of the story was impor- 
tant; its interior factuality was not.” 
When it comes to literary criticism, 
I am a nobody. I am not a journal- 
ism historian. I am clearly biased in 
favor of The New Yorker, a magazine 
I’ve written for several times, and of 


Mitchell, a writer I revere. So it gives. 


me some heartburn to type the follow- 
ing question: Knowing he fabricated 
and embellished, how should we view 
his legacy? Short answer: I’m not sure 
and I’m sure. 

I called Ian Frazier, a New Yorker 
writer who hung out with Mitchell 
in his silent days. He said the way to 
deal with things we now know about 
Mitchell is for the reader not to worry 
about it. “Trust the guy,” Frazier said. 
“He’s not trying to pull the wool over 
your eyes.” If you read a story and sense 
something doesn’t ring true, Frazier 
told me, then that’s a problem. But to 


Frazier, Mitchell’s stories never did 
that. (Frazier also made clear that he 
doesn’t pull any of Mitchell’s tricks.) 

I’m not sure about that argument. 

I called New Yorker editor David 
Remnick for his take on things. “He 
really was an astonishing writer;’ Rem- 
nick told me. “I don’t think we have to 
eliminate him from our minds because 
he was working in a different atmo- 
sphere and set of rules.” I’m less sym- 
pathetic to the atmosphere of the times 
argument—again, there were signs 
Mitchell knew he was crossing a line. 
But I’d bolster Remnick’s position with 
something McPhee said: “The writing 
is the writing.” 

I’m sure about that argument. 

Will my kids and grandkids read 
Mitchell in English literature class? I. 
think so. Whether his work stands up 


' to the sort of scrutiny Brian Williams 


is enduring these days is an important 
question, but one that will fade. What 
will endure are the stories. Mitchell 
both described and conjured the daz- 
zling world of New York when it was - 
really New York—the characters, the 
grit, the language. Maybe it was non- 


‘fiction then. Maybe it isn’t now. While 


we shouldn’t tolerate what he did—a 
whole new generation of literary jour- 
nalists show that bending or inventing 
facts, while easier, isn’t necessary for 
artful nonfiction—there is no reason 
to destroy Joseph Mitchell. He was a 
genius, a complicated and flawed one. 

“Gould looked like a bum and lived 
like a bum,” Mitchell wrote. “He wore 
castoff clothes, and he slept in flop- — 
houses or in the cheapest rooms in 
cheap hotels, Sometimes he slept in 
doorways. He spent most of his time 
hanging out in diners and cafeterias 
and barrooms in'the Village or wan- 
dering around the streets or looking - 
up friends and acquaintances all over 
town or sitting in public libraries scrib- 


‘bling in dime-store composition books. 


He was generally pretty dirty.” 
The writing is the writing. cur 


MICHAEL ROSENWALD is a staff writer at the 
Washington Post..A previous finalist for the 
National Magazine Award in feature writing, 
his work has also appeared in The New Yorker, 
Esquire, The Economist and Popular Science. 
He is the editor of an anthology of Gay Talese’s 
sportswriting, The Silent Season of a Hero. 
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The credibility crisis — 


Reporters face the same challenges as-the victims 


whose stories they cover 
BY BRENDAN FITZGERALD 


ON MAY 6, JON KRAKAUER ARRIVED IN 


Missoula, Montana, to attend what was . 


billed as a “public forum” about his new 
book, Missoula: Rape and the Justice 
System in a College Town. In the book, 
Krakauer presents the stories of mul- 
tiple rape victims and their struggles 
to find justice through different judi- 
cial systems, including the University of 
Montana’s University Court. Several of 
the alleged rapists were members of the 
university’s football team, the Grizzlies. 

The release of Krakauer’s book was 
not a small event in Missoula, a city of 
about 70,000. On the May evening when 
he appeared in town, 600 people packed 
the ballroom of a local hotel to hear him, 
and many others were turned away 
once the room reached capacity. The 
book came in the aftermath of a 2012 
Department of Justice investigation of 
the university, the Missoula Police De- 
‘ partment, and the Missoula County At- 
torney’s Office. Missoula police received 
more than 350 reports of sexual assault 
between January 2008 and May 2012, 
according to the investigation. Of these, 
114 were referred to the county attor- 
ney’s office, but prosecutors, largely un- 
der the supervision of a single attorney 
named Kirsten Pabst, filed charges in 
only 14 cases. 

“If a prosecutor doesn’t want to pur- 
sue a case, she can simply state that 
there is ‘insufficient probable cause, 


and the case will not be prosecuted,” © 
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Jon Krakauer 


MISSOULA 





By Jon Krakauer 
Doubleday 
367 pages, $28.95 


Krakauer writes. “Although this leaves 
victims with no recourse when their 
cases are disqualified, prosecutors will 
argue that such wide latitude is neces- 
sary to keep the wheels of the criminal 
justice system turning.” Many of the re- 
maining 100 cases referred to the county 
attorney’s office were declined for in- 
sufficient probable cause; Krakauer ar- 
gues that prosecutors cherry-picked 
cases that were certain victories. 

Two of Krakauer’s sources, Kerry Bar- 
rett and Kaitlynn Kelly, both University 


of Montana students, told him they were 
sexually assaulted within a week of each 
other. For both women, the judicial pro- 
cess felt adversarial, and seemed to favor 
the men they accused. A detective as- 
signed to Barrett’s case told her assailant 
during an interview that he seemed like 
“a really good person with a really good 
future ahead of you,” and the case was 
dropped. Pabst, whose office declined 
to prosecute Kelly’s assailant, later tes- 
tified on his behalf during a university 
judicial hearing. After she resigned from 
the county attorney’s office, Pabst and 
another attorney successfully defended 
Jordan Johnson, the Grizzlies’ quarter- 
back, against a rape charge. 

“Police and prosecutors are morally 
and professionally obligated to make ev- 
ery effort to identify specious rape re- 
ports,” Krakauer writes, “At the same 
time, however, police and prosecutors 
are obligated to do everything in their 
power to identify individuals who have 
committed rape and ensure that the 
guilty are brought to justice. These two 
objectives are not mutually exclusive.” 

Missoula hit shelves at a time of 
heightened scrutiny for reporters who 
cover rape. In April, two weeks before 
Krakauer’s book was published, the 
Columbia Graduate School of Journal- 
ism released its investigation of Rolling 


Stone’s “A Rape on Campus,” Sabrina 


Rubin Erdely’s flawed and uncorrobo- 
rated story about the alleged gang rape 
ofa University of Virginia student called 
“Jackie.” Among other shortcomings, 
Erdely and Rolling Stone’s editorial team 
over-relied on pseudonyms and failed to 
corroborate Jackie’s account of her rape. 
The Columbia report called “A Rape on 
Campus” a “journalistic failure.” 
Like the victims whose stories they 
tell, reporters who cover rape face a 
powerful challenge to their credibility. 
A failure to withstand that challenge 
could silence reporters and rape survi- 
vors alike. Krakauer, best known for his 


narrative account of doomed climbers ° 


on Mt. Everest and, more recently, his 

takedown of Greg Mortenson, the phi- 
lanthropist and author of Three Cups of 
Tea, hoped his book might provide “a 

counter-narrative to the Rolling Stone 

fiasco,” he told me in an interview. “I 
was really disturbed by that setback, this 

whole notion that women lie.” 
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Press materials for Missoula describe 
the book as “carefully documented” and 
“meticulously reported,” phrases ap- 
parently selected to bolster Krakauer’s 
credibility. The book delivers on these 


promises. Krakauer explains his meth-. 


ods and motives with great care, which 
makes Missoula a remarkably transpar- 
ent work of nonfiction. In his introduc- 
tion, Krakauer provides an overview of 
his sources; at the end, he offers a de- 
tailed dramatis personae, alongside a 
lengthy bibliography. He establishes 
his rules for dialogue: everything ver- 
batim, from either interviews or tran- 
scripts. And he forewarns his readers 
against expectations of impartiality. 

“This book is an effort to understand 
what deters so many rape victims from 
going to the police” he writes, “and to 
comprehend the repercussions of sex- 
ual assault from the perspective of those 
who have been victimized.” 


IN 1987, MARY KOSS, A CLINICAL PSY- 
chologist and a public health professor, 
developed a 10-question survey of sex- 
ual behaviors designed to quantify in- 
stances of victimization among college 

students. Based on more than 3,000 re- 
sponses, Koss wrote that “since the age 


of 14, 27.5 percent of college women re-— 


ported experiencing...an act that met le- 
gal definitions of rape.” The data became 
a rallying cry—“one in four”—for rape 
survivors and prevention advocates. 

It also attracted skeptics. In “Date 
Rape’s Other Victim,” a 1993 cover story 
for The New York Times Magazine, Ka- 
tie Roiphe critiqued so-called “rape-cri- 
sis feminists,” arguing that they threat- 
ened to constrain female sexual agency. 
Roiphe suggested that active consent, a 

“yes means yes” approach to sex, infan- 
tilized women, and she argued that “ver- 
bal coercion” implied that men “are not 
just physically but also intellectually and 
emotionally more powerful than women.” 
“Tf I was really standing in the middle 
of an ‘epidemic, a ‘crisis;” Roiphe wrote, 
“if 25 percent of my women friends were 
really being raped—wouldn’t I know it?” 

Would she? Early in her article, 
Roiphe seized on one of Koss’s ques- 
tions from the so-called Sexual Expe- 
riences Survey: “Have you had sexual 
intercourse when you didn’t want to be- 
cause a man gave you alcohol or drugs?” 


. The question, wrote Roiphe, was flawed: 


It implied that women are passive and 
naive, absolved of their responsibility to 
choose to drink or do drugs and, perhaps, 
have sex. But Roiphe’s article spends 
more time with cultural rhetoric than 
with Koss’ study and its implications. 
“Roiphe trivializes the research on 
rape prevalence by characterizing it in 
a single sentence that focuses on a lone 
data source,” Koss wrote in a letter to 
the Times. “Women will not feel free to 
report these incidents as long as articles 
like Roiphe’s fuel their fear of disbelief” 
Still, Koss revised the survey, and clar- 
ified the alcohol question. In 2004, she 
published a report that relied on feed- 


back from another thousand subjects us- 


ing the updated survey. According to the 
results, 191 respondents had experienced 
sexual coercion, 121 had experienced at- 
tempted rape, and 174 had been raped. A 


stated she was so intoxicated she did not 
resist them.” Belnap told Krakauer that 
the detectives “seemed skeptical, like 
they thought I was just another drunk 
girl. I began to feel like I was the perp.” 

If Koss is right—that a climate of 
skepticism could prevent disclosure and 
prosecution of sexual assault and rape— 
then journalists who cover rape might ~ 
consider when and how they choose to 
act on that skepticism. Rolling Stone’s 
retraction of “A Rape on Campus” gave 
such critics another opportunity to 
shout down statistics, victims, and the 
reporters who cover them. 


‘KRAKAUER TOLD ME THERE WAS “AB- 
solutely” an upside to the were of re- 
porters who cover rape. 

. “I think it makes journalists uncom- 
fortable.” he said during a phone inter- 
view the day after his Missoula forum. 





‘This book is an effort to - 
understand what deters so 
many rape victims from 
going to the police’ 


total of 383 respondents—nearly 40 per- 
cent—had experienced “some sexual vic- 
timization since age 14.” 

Another Montana student, Kelsey 
Belnap, said she was raped by four mem- 
bers of the Grizzlies football team at an 
apartment party in Missoula on Decem- 
ber 15, 2010. Belnap had drunk at least 
eight shots of liquor in under an hour 
before she was assaulted; afterward, an 
emergency room nurse found that Bel- 
nap’s blood alcohol level was nearly 
three times the legal limit. Still, as Belnap 
told Krakauer, she had chosen to drink 
heavily. She said that she refused to have 
sex with the first man who assaulted her, 
but that after that, she passed out. 

But Belnap gave slightly different an- 
swers to the detectives who interviewed 
her. Krakauer provides excerpts from the 
detectives’ report, which notes, “Kelsey 


During his reporting, Krakauer “was 
very cognizant that I needed to fact- 
check every accusation of rape with 
great care, and that an accuser’s word 
was not enough by itself to report with 
certainty the details of sexual assault.” 

In “A Rape on Campus,” Erdely men- 
tioned a sexual-assault prevention and 
support organization whose members 
shared stories of assault. “Some were of 
sex while blackout drunk,” wrote Erdely. 
“Rarer stories involved violence, though - 
none so extreme as Jackie’s.” 

While Erdely built her narrative 
from a single, so-called “ e” story, 
Krakauer built his around multiple, in- 
terconnected stories with substantial 
documentation. Much of Missoula con- 
cerns Allison Huguet, whose rapist, Beau 
Donaldson, confessed to his victim dur- 
ing a phone call recorded by Missoula 
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police. Krakauer said he decided to write 
Missoula when he saw Huguet testify. 

“There was a hearing,” he said. 
“There was going to be a transcript, 
there was going to be.a paper trail as- 
sociated with it. That encouraged me 
that this should be the woman I was go- 
ing to write about.” There was no such 
documentary evidence for Erdely’s 
story about Jackie. 

Only one of the rape victims in 
Krakauer’s book, “Cecilia Washburn,” 
is identified with a pseudonym. “And 
I didn’t interview her,” Krakauer said. 


(Krakauer says he discussed the possi- 


bility of an interview with Washburn’s 
attorney multiple times, but she replied 
each time that her client likely would not 
consent to an interview.) The rest of the 
victims identified in Missoula spoke with 
him and consented to having their names 
used. Krakauer offered each victim he 
interviewed an opportunity before pub- 
‘lication to review each chapter in which 
she appeared. If a victim changed her 


- mind about participating, then Krakauer 


promised to remove all mentions of her 


from the book—a way of giving victims 


the control over their stories that judicial 
systems sometimes deny. 

Krakauer also described for each 
victim he interviewed some of his own 
reporting practices and boundaries. “I 
told each of them, very explicitly, that 
except for withdrawal or correcting 
errors that clearly needed to be cor- 
rected, they would have absolutely no 
right to determine what I wrote about 
them,” Krakauer wrote during a follow- 
up. “I explicitly told each of them that if 
I discovered they had not been truthful, 
I would report it in the book. I also made 
it explicitly clear that I would try to get 
each of their alleged assailants to tell me 
his side of the story, and I would be in- 
cluding both sides in the book.” 

As for confronting his sources, 
Krakauer said he challenged each one, 
but did so in terms that wouldn’t make 
them feel disparaged. 

“I wouldn’t do it in a confrontational 


way,” said Krakauer. “I would ask [a 


source] if she got it wrong, if her mem- 
ory was wrong,” He explained to sources 
that his credibility relied on theirs, and 
both might be damaged by‘inaccuracies. 

“If you find out something that 
doesn’t jibe with the story you’ve been. 
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given, you owe it to the victim to sort, 
that out,” Krakauer said. “You’re not do- 
ing the victim any favor by not confront- 
ing them with something you heard.” 

Much of Krakauer’s argument for 
providing rape victims with better sup- 
port—from police, prosecutors, and re- 
porters—comes down to trust. He de- 
scribes the Missoula police detective 
assigned to Allison Huguet’s case as “un- 
commonly empathetic,” an interviewer 
who let his subjects tell their version of 
an event in its entirety before looking 
for inconsistencies or voicing doubts. He 
also provides interview excerpts from a 
second Missoula police detective, who 
told the alleged rapist she interviewed 
that “men and women think completely 
differently,” and that women “some- 
times create situations that maybe we 
read a hell of alot more into.” . 

Krakauer chastises the second de- 
tective just as he might have criticized 
Erdely. “She never challenged his state- 
ments aggressively, or probed for de- 
tails,” he writes. “Instead, again and 
again [she] let him know that she was 
certain he was innocent.” 

Certainty—for detectives, attorneys, 
juries, and journalists—should be hard- 
won. In Missoula, Krakauer urges them 
all to follow the idiom Ronald Reagan 
favored: “Trust, but verify.” 


SUCH AN APPROACH COULD ADD TO 
the credibility of even the most respon- 
sible, careful journalism. On February 
19, the Montana Kaimin, the Univer- 
sity of Montana’s student newspaper, 
published a story headlined “Krakauer 
Sources a Mystery.” The story revealed 
that, only weeks before Missoula’s pub- 
lication date, Krakauer had not yet con- 
tacted a number of prominent figures in 
the rape cases he investigated. Those 
figures included Pabst, the attorney 
under whose supervision the Missoula 
County Attorney’ s Office declined to 
prosecute numerous sexual assaults. . 

The Kaimin reporter behind the 
story, Amanda Bryant, is a fifth-year se- 
nior, and had interned at the Missoulian 
as a general interest reporter. She joined 
the school paper in January “to build my 
portfolio,” shetoldme. 

“It’s scary,” she said about Missou- 
la’s subject matter. “It makes you real- 
ize this is where you live, and you want 


to project how you live in a good way. 
At the same time, when you love some- 


thing, you have to criticize it, look into — 


it, and find the flaws to make it better.” 

When I asked Bryant why she de- 
cided to find people who Krakauer 
hadn’t interviewed, she replied that she 
“felt a duty to show people whether the 
book was reported thoroughly.” She 
concluded, “There’s no such ning as 
too much.reporting.” 

Krakauer planned to wait as long as 
possible before contacting those sources. 
“I didn’t want to give these people three . 
or four months’ head start to cause trou- 
ble, harass my publisher, threaten law- 
suits,” he said. But he credited Bryant’s 
story for prompting him to wrap up. He 
contacted Pabst and, while she did not 
answer his questions, Krakauer pre- 
served a crucial part of his credibility. 
As Krakauer treated his sources, so did 
Bryant treat Krakauer: She trusted, but 
she verified. Krakauer’s book is stron- 
ger for it. . 

Journalists, rape victims, and psy- 
chologists aren’t the only people who 
struggle to safeguard their credibility. 


Police departments, local courts, univer-. 


sities—systems whose actions sustain 
and shape-our notions of justice—need 
people who will keep them accountable 


. to the communities they serve. Finding - 
flaws can make us better. But only ifwe — 


fix them. 
At the end of the semester, I paid a visit 
tothe Kaimin office in the University of 


Montana’s journalism building. The pa-. 


per had ceased production for the sum- 
mer, so the doors were closed and the 
office was dark. I walked along the hall- 
way and looked at the small collection of 
framed front pages from past issues. 

- One caught my eye. It was from a hu- 


: mor issue, published as the “Daily Disap- 


pointment” on March 13, 1959. Below the 
fold, I found a fake news story about rape. 
. Suffice it to say that the story—“‘No 
Rape Here, Woodsmanship Dean De- 
clares”—hinges on a bad pun and makes 
light of sexual assault. During the school 
year, students, Kaimin staff, and jour- 
nalism professors walk past the wall 
and this rape joke every day. I wonder 
whether anyone else ever sees it. Car 


BRENDAN FITZGERALD is a juve based in 
Missoula, Montana. 
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' REVIEW 


The Unheard Lament 


David K. Shipler’s illuminating but meandering take on the 
cultural boundaries of expression in the United States 


BY JULIA M. KLEIN 


A LITTLE THEATER IN WASHINGTON 
courts controversy and financial ruin 
when it dares to present Arab per- 
spectives on Israeli and Middle East- 
ern history. 

A Michigan school superintendent 
peremptorily removes a book from a 
high school English curriculum, ignit- 
ing protests, after one parent complains 
about an explicit sexual passage. ~~ . 

An intelligence professional turned 


whistleblower endures federal prose-. 


cution and the destruction of his ca- 


_ reer, and ends up working at’a subur- 


ban Apple Store. 

These are among the case studies un- 
packed by David K. Shipler—the Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning author of Arab and 


' Jew and a former New York Times for- 


eign correspondent—in his occasionally 
illuminating but meandering take on the 
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Freedom of Speech: Mightier 
Than the Sword 

By David K. Shipler 

Alfred A. Knopf, 336 pages 
$28.95 hardcover 


cultural boundaries of expression in the ~ - 


United States. 

A dogged reporter, Shipler is also 
a man of wide-ranging curiosity and 
interests. One of his targets is, in fact, 
the legion of “the incurious,” who con- 
demn books they haven’t read or plays 
they haven’t seen. (One of Shipler’s 
own books, The Working Poor, fell vic- 
tim to such an attack, he notes in an af- 
terword.) Shipler, by contrast, does his 
homework, sometimes in exhaustive de- 
tail. But Freedom of Speech is neverthe- 
less a frustrating read. 


The problem begins with its mis- 
leading title. Freedom of speech is 
not just a core American value, but a 
specific right enumerated by the First 
Amendment. The boundaries of gov- 


ernment regulation of speech have 


been tested over time, by presidents 
and protestors alike, and defined and 


refined by the courts. So has the re-- 


lated (and separately enumerated) 
right of freedom of the press, so essen- 
tial to journalists probing government 


corruption, secret-keeping, surveil- 


lance, and more, even if its protec- 


tions have proven less than absolute. 
(Shipler devotes a chapter, “The New 
War Correspondents,” specifically to 
press issues.) 

Having written two previous books 
on civil liberties (Rights at Risk and The 
Rights of the People), Shipler knows the 
territory. But anyone expecting Freedom 
of Speech to offer a comprehensive le- 
gal or constitutional history of the First - 
Amendment will be disappointed. 

Nor does Shipler linger in the realm 
of philosophy. In his introduction, he 
contrasts the United States’ more ex- 
pansive free-speech tradition with laws 
banning hate speech in other democra- 
cies, including Canada, Australia,.and 
Germany. But he stops short of teasing 
out the cultural and political implica- 
tions of that distinction. _ 

The book that Shipler has. written 
instead is both highly reportorial and 
thoroughly idiosyncratic. It is divided 
into sections, on “Books,” “Secrets,” 
“Stereotypes,” “Politics,” and “Plays,” 
that seem to invite an SAT question on 
typology (“Which of these is not like 
the others?”). The hodgepodge of is- — 
sues treated by Freedom of Speech in- 
cludes the role of money in politics, the 
cultural permissibility of racial stereo- 
typing, and the Christian right’s power 


over school curricula. © 
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Anyone expecting Freedom of 
Speech to offer a comprehensive 
legal or constitutional history 

of the First Amendment will be 


disappointed. 


“Freedom of speech implies the free- 
dom to hear,” Shipler writes. “The un- 
heard lament flutters and fails. So ideas 
do not have to be censored to hide ... . 
‘They are concealed in the confusing 

clatter of argument. They are hidden 
by a lack of funding. They are confined 
to enclaves of narrow interest.” 

Shipler is particularly interested in 

' the penalties exacted for speech and 
writing that violate our ever-changing 
cultural and workplace norms. “We 
can all imdgine that we’d sacrifice our- 

selves for a greater good,” he writes, 
“but we find out only when we - to 
the crossroads.” 

The country Shipler traverses in 
search of examples turns out to be a 
patchwork of courage and cowardice, 
tolerance and prejudice. Sitting in on 


high school classes, Shipler interviews. 


students, as well as parents and teachers. 
He secures access to a post-9/11 train- 
ing session for would-be anti-Muslim 
activists. He spends months embedded 
at Theater J, a spunky Jewish-oriented 
theater in the nation’s capital, whose ar- 
tistic director, the playwright Ari Roth, 
is one of the book’s many heroes. 
Shipler generally tries to solicit di- 
verse perspectives, recapitulating at 
sometimes tedious length the argu- 
ments of those with whom he obvi- 
ously disagrees. He himself is “as close 
to ... an absolutist on the First Amend- 
ment as possible without actually be- 
ing one.” He notes that the distinction 
between (protected) symbolic speech 
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_crime being planned ... 


and (illegal) intimidation can be murky. 
He supports compelling reporters to 
testify about confidential sources only 
in cases, for example, of “a deadly 
or an ongoing 
threat, such as sex trafficking or child 
pornography” that a journalist’s testi- 
mony could halt. He worries, too, about 
the potential for prosecutorial abuse of 
those exceptions.’ 

Shipler begins with a 2012 book 
controversy in Michigan’s Plymouth- 
Canton school district. The relatively 
obscure work under assault was Wa- 
terland (1983), by the British novelist 
Graham Swift, which contains a pas- 
sage about a teenage sexual encoun- 
ter. When a father, Matt Dame, com- 


plained, the school superintendent . 


withdrew Waterland from the curric- 
ulum without consulting even the high 
school principal. 

Afterwards, “the book, ponderous 
and soporific to some, was suddenly 
intriguing,” Shipler writes; the local 
bookstore sold out, and the public li- 
brary had to order more copies. The at- 
tempt at censorship backfired and then 
ended, with the superintendent admit- 
ting error. 

Shipler takes the time to interview 
Dame, his wife, and another objector. 
Their concerns reflect anxiety over the 
liberalization of sexual mores, as well 


‘as their conservative politics and, in 


Dame’s case, a lack of literary sophis- 
tication. “Here was a literal thinker 
who did not abide the metaphor, the 


_ allegory, the surreal as avenues into 


human understanding,” Shipler writes. 
“Alongside politics and religion, this 
revealed another divide, which sepa- 
rated those who saw literature as po- 
etically illuminating from those who 
did not.” 

Shipler details the pedagogical ra- 
tionale for teaching Waterland, “an 
accessible introduction to a literary 
form known as postmodern nonlinear 
structure.” The book was supposed to 
be studied as a prelude to Toni Morri- 
son’s Beloved, with a similarly nonlin- 


_ear narrative and graphic sexual con- 


tent, to which Dame and others had 
also objected. 

Without having read Waterland first 
(the teachers involved somehow never 
found a substitute), the Advanced Place- 
ment English students struggled to un- 
derstand Beloved, Shipler reports. On 
the bright side, the controversy opened 
up new lines of communication with 
their parents, many of whom organized 
against the book’s removal. At a more 


philosophical level, Shipler unearths. 


this consolation: “Fighting the written 
word acknowledges its power.” 

From the heartland, Shipler turns to 
Washington and government whistle- 


blowers, again leaving no doubt of his 


sympathies. Thomas Tamm, a career 
prosecutor detailed from the Justice 
Department to the CIA, was a source 
for The New York Times’ Pulitzer 
Prize-winning series on illegal govern- 
ment surveillance. When his role was 
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discovered, he resigned his job; he was 
. called before a grand jury, but never 
charged. When Shipler interviews him, - 


he is a financially struggling defense at- 
torney, shunned by most of his former 
friends and colleagues. 

Thomas Drake’s childhood abuse 
by a violent, mentally ill father fueled 
his passion for justice. As a National 


Security Agency employee outraged | 
by both wasteful spending and illegal 


surveillance, Drake complained to his 
bosses, cooperated with federal inves- 
tigators, and eventually spoke to a Bal- 
timore Sun reporter. Rather than “re- 
main silent” and “be complicit in the 
subversion of the Constitution ... I 
chose to say something,” he explains. 
Drake was indicted by a grand jury un- 


_ der the 1917 Espionage Act, pled guilty 


to a misdemeanor to end his legal or- 
deal, and found a job at an Apple Store 
in Bethesda, Maryland. 

In “The New War Correspondents,” 
Shipler talks about the challenges and 
tactics of journalists covering national 
security, who dodge surveillance rather 
than bullets. The star of this chapter is 
The New York Times’ James Risen, who 
fought for years, facing prison, to pro- 
tect the confidentiality of his sources. 
Risen was investigated, monitored, and 
surveilled. In the end, the government 
did not call Risen to testify in the es- 
pionage trial of Jeffrey Sterling, a for- 
mer CIA employee, convicting Sterling 
without him. But the larger problem 
rémains. “In fact,” Shipler chillingly 





The country Shipler traverses in 


search of e3 


les turns out to 


bea patchwork of courage and — 
cowardice, tolerance and prejudice. 


reports, “officials have told some jour- 
nalists that there is no longer any need 
to try to force reporters to identify their 
sources, so sweeping is the surveillance 
of communications.” 

Shipler then switches gears entirely, 
describing cultural taboos against rac- 


‘ist discourse (and how they seem not 


to apply to big-name television and 
radio personalities). While African 
Americans and Jews are mostly pro- 
tected, he writes, “Arabs and Muslims 


‘have been mostly outside the defenses — 


and are just beginning to find their way 
into the peripheral zones of protected 
status.” By sitting in on a training ses- 
sion for anti-Muslim activists, he ex- 
plores the “subculture of belief” that 
“radical Islam seeks to infiltrate, sub- 
vert, and conquer Western civiliza- 
tion and institutions” —a view he finds 
wildly overblown. 

Next, he bounces to two chapters on 
the role of money in politics, the relative 
silence of the poor, and the impacts of 
both on American democracy. His an- 
swer to the Supreme Court’s 2010 Citi- 
zens United v. Federal Election Commis- 
sion ruling, which unleashed a flood of 
corporate money into politics, is to sug- 
gest that the federal government pro- 
vide generous matching funds to cam- 
paigns funded by small contributors. 

Finally, we get three whole chap- 
ters—at least two more than we need— 


on the artistic and financial struggles ~ 


of Theater J. As the theater sought to 
expand the range of permissible voices 


and perspectives on the Middle East, it 
spurred protests from a group calling 
itself Citizens Opposed to Propaganda 
Masquerading as Art, which pressured 
the theater’s Jewish nonprofit funders. 
The politics involved turn out to be 
truly baroque, but of course Shipler is 
squarely on the side of the theater, and _ 
especially its daring artistic director. 
This tale, like most in the book, is ram- 
bling and poorly organized, falling short 
as narrative. 

In the end, Shipler’s credo amounts 
to an embrace of John Stuart Mill and 
the so-called marketplace of ideas. 
“When it comes to either legal limits 
or cultural limits, the real answer to of- 
fensive speech is more speech, not ret- 
ribution,” he writes. “Truth is the best 
response to propaganda.” 

In a postmodernist world, though, 
“truth” is a shaky concept at best, and 
“propaganda” is simply the other side’s 
attempt to promote its cause. Secu- _ 
rity and liberty can be seen as compet- 
ing interests, neither right nor wrong. 
And even the desire of parents to shield 
their children from sexually explicit 
texts seems understandable. Can any- 
one—Shipler included—discard bias 
and deliver certifiable truth? These are 
complicated questions, and Freedom of 
Speech, for all its shortcomings, at least 
nudges the discussion forward. cur 


JULIA M. KLEIN is a cultural reporter and 
critic in Philadelphia and a csr contributing 
editor. Follow her @JuliaMKlein. 
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failure that was avoidable 


AND DEREK KRAVITZ 





The original report on Rolling Stone’s Campus Rape story, produced by the Columbia 
Journalism School, ran online in April. Columbia Journalism Review is reprinting 
the full report in this issue for readers who want a printed copy. 


Last July 8, 


Sabrina Rubin Erdely, a writer 


working on sexual assault issues as a staff member at the University of Virginia. Erdely said 


for Rolling Stone, telephoned © 
Emily Renda, a rape survivor’ 


she was searching for a single, emblematic college rape case that would show “what it’s like | 


to be on campus now... where not only is rape so prevalent but also ‘that there’s this pervasive 
culture of sexual harassment/rape culture,” according to Erdely’s notes of the conversation. 7 
Renda told Erdely that assaults take place during parties where “the goal is to get everyone 





blackout drunk.” She continued, “There may be clidarker 
side of this” at some fraternities. “One girl I worked wi 


closely alleged she was gang-raped in the fall, before rush, and 


the men who perpetrated it were young guys who were not yet - 


members of the fraternity, and she remembers one of them say- 
ing to another ...‘C’mon man, don’t you want to be a brother?” 
Renda added, “And obviously, maybe her memory of it 
isn’t perfect.” 
-Erdely’s notes set down her reply: “T tell her that it’s 
totally plausible. e 


Renda put the writer in touch with a rising junior at . 


uva who would soon be known to millions of Rolling Stone 
readers as “Jackie,” a shortened version of her true first 
name. Erdely said later that when she first encountered 
Jackie, she felt the student “had this stamp of credibility” 


because a university employee had connected them. Ear- 
_ lier that summer, Renda had even appeared before a Senate - 


committee and had made reference to Jackie’s allegations 
during her testimony—another apparent sign of the case’s 
seriousness. 

“I'd definitely be interested in sharing my story,” Jackie 
wrote in an email a few days later. 

On July 14, Erdely phoned her. Jackie launched into a 
vivid account of a monstrous crime. She said, according to 
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Erdely’s notes, that in September 2012, early in her freshman 


year, a third-year student she knew as a fellow lifeguard at - 


the university’s aquatic center had invited her to “my first 
fraternity party ever.” After midnight, her date took her 
upstairs to a darkened bedroom. “I remember looking at the 
clock and it was 12:52 when we got into the room;” she told 
Erdely. Her date shut the door behind them. Jackie contin- 
ued, according to the writer’s notes: 


My eyes were adjusting to the dark. And I said his name and 
turned around. ... I heard voices and I started to scream and 
someone pummeled into me and told me to shut up, And 
that’s when I tripped and fell against the coffee table and it 
smashed underneath me and this other boy, who was throw- 
ing his weight on top of me. Then one of them grabbed my 
shoulders. ... One of them put his hand over my mouth and 
I bit him—and he straight-up punched me in the face, ... One 
of them said, ‘Grab its motherfucking leg’ As soon as they 
é Said it, I knew they were going to rape me. 


The rest of Jackie’s account was equally precise and hor- 
rifying. The lifeguard coached seven boys as they raped 


_ her one by one. Erdely hung up the phone “sickened and. 


shaken,” she said. She remembered being “a bit incredulous” 
about the vividness of some of the details Jackie offered, 
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_ reporter who’s able to navigate 


such as the broken glass from the smashed table. Yet Jackie 
had been “confident, she was consistent.” (Jackie declined 
to respond to questions for this report. Her lawyer said it “is 
in her best interest to remain silent at this time.” The quota- 
tions attributed to Jackie here come from notes Erdely said 


_ she typed contemporaneously or from recorded interviews.)! 
Between July and October 2014, Erdely said, she inter- © 


viewed Jackie seven more times. The writer was based in 
Philadelphia and had been reporting for Rolling Stone since 


‘2008. She specialized in true-crime stories like “The Gang- 


ster Princess of Beverly Hills,” about a high-living Korean 
model and self-styled Samsung heiress accused of trans- 
porting 7,000 pounds of marijuana. She had written about 
pedophile priests and sexual assault in the military. Will 
Dana, the magazine’s managing nen considered her “a 
very thorough and persnickety 


extremely difficult stories 
with a lot of different points 
of view.” 
Jackie proved to be a chal- 
lenging source. At times, she 
did not respond to Erdely’s 
calls, texts and emails. At two 
points, the reporter feared 
Jackie might withdraw her 
cooperation. Also, Jackie refused to provide Erdely the 


- name of the lifeguard: who had organized the attack on 
- her. She said she was still afraid of him. That led to tense 


exchanges between Erdely and Jackie, but the confron- 


‘tation ended when Rolling Stone’s editors decided to go 


ahead without knowing the lifeguard’s name or verifying 
his existence. After that concession, Jackie nT 
fully until publication. : 

Erdely believed firmly that J: fackie’s account was reliable. 
So did her editors and the story’s fact-checker, who spent 
more than four hours on the telephone with Jackie, review- 


. ing every detail of her experience. “She wasn’t just answer- 


ing, ‘Yes, yes, yes, she was correcting me,” the checker said. 
“She was describing the scene for me in a very vivid way. 

.. 1 did not have doubt” (Rolling Stone requested that the 
chinese not be named because she did not have decision- 


making authority.) 


Rolling Stone published “A Rape on Campus: A Brutal 
Assault and Struggle for Justice at uvA” on Nov. 19, 2014. It 
caused a great sensation. “I was shocked to have a story that 
was going to go viral in this way,” Erdely said, “My phone was 


. ringing off the hook.” The online story ultimately attracted 


more than 2.7 million views, more than any other feature 


not about a celebrity that the magazine had ever published. 

A week after publication, on the day before Thanksgiving, 
Erdely spoke with Jackie by phone. “She thanked me many 
times,” Erdely said. Jackie seemed “adrenaline-charged ... 
feeling really good.” 

Erdely chose this moment to revisit the mystery of the 
lifeguard who had lured Jackie and overseen her assault. 
Jackie’s unwillingness to name him continued to bother — 
Erdely. Apparently, the man was still dangerous and at large. 
“This is not going to be published,” the writer said, as she 
recalled. “Can you just tell me?” 

Jackie gave Erdely a name. But as the reporter typed, 
her fingers stopped. Jackie was unsure how to spell the 
lifeguard’s last name. Jackie speculated aloud about pos- 
sible variations. 





‘It was the worst day of my 
professional life’ 


“An alarm bell went off in my head,” Erdely said. How 
could Jackie not know the exact name of someone she said 
had carried out such a terrible crime agnicist her—a man she 
professed to fear deeply? 

Over the next few days, worried about the integrity of 


_ her story, the reporter investigated the name Jackie had pro- 


vided, but she was unable to confirm that he worked at the 
pool, was a member of the fraternity Jackie had identified 
or had other connections to Jackie or her description of her 
assault. She discussed her concerns with her editors. Her 
work faced new pressures. The writer Richard Bradley had 
published early if speculative doubts about the plausibility 
of Jackie’s account. Writers at Slate had challenged Erdely’s 
reporting during a podcast interview. She also learned that 
T. Rees Shapiro, a Washington Post reporter, was preparing 
a story based on interviews at the University of Virginia that 
would raise serious doubts about Roiling Stone’s reporting. 
Late on Dec. 4, Jackie texted Erdely, and the writer called 
back. It was by now after midnight. “We proceeded to have a 
conversation that led me to have serious doubts,” Erdely said. 
She telephoned her principal editor on the story, Sean 
Woods, and said she had now lost confidence in the accuracy of 
her published description of Jackie’s assault. Woods, who had 


1. Rolling Stone provided a 405-page record of Erdely’s interviews and research notes as well as access to original audio recordings. Erdely turned this 
record over to Rolling Stone before she or the magazine believed there were any problems with the story. Erdely said she typed notes contemporane- 
ously on a laptop during phone and in-person interviews. In some cases, she taped interviews and meetings and transcribed them later. We compared 
transcripts Erdely submitted of her recorded interviews with Jackie with the audio files and found the transcripts to be accurate. Erdely’s typed notes 
of interviews contain her own questions or remarks, sometimes placed in brackets, as well as those of her interview subject. Erdely said that she 
sometimes typed her own questions or remarks contemporaneously but that other times she typed them after the interview was over, summarizing 


the questions she had asked or the comments she had made. 
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‘Ultimately, we were too deferential 
to our rape victim; we honored — 


too many of her requests in our 


reporting. We should have been 
much tougher, and in not doing that, © 
we maybe did her a disservice.’ 


been an editor at Rolling Stone since 2004, “was just stunned,” 
he said. He “raced into the office” to help decide what to do 
next. Later that day, the magazine published an editor’s note 
that effectively retracted Rolling Stone’s reporting on Jackie’s 
allegations of gang rape at the University of Virginia. “It was 
the worst day of my professional life”” Woods said. 


Failure and its 








consequences 


ROLLING STONE’S REPUDIATION OF THE MAIN NARRATIVE 
in “A Rape on Campus” is a story of journalistic failure that 
was avoidable. The failure encompassed reporting, editing, 
editorial supervision and fact-checking. The magazine set 
aside or rationalized as unnecessary essential practices of 


. reporting that, if pursued, would likely have led the maga- 


zine’s editors to reconsider publishing Jackie’s narrative so 
prominently, if at all. The published story glossed over the 
gaps in the magazine’s reporting by using pseudonyms and by 
failing to state where important information had come from. 

In late March, after a four-month investigation, the 
Charlottesville, Virginia, police department said that it 
had “exhausted all investigative leads” and had concluded, 
“There is no substantive basis to support the account alleged 
in the Rolling Stone article.”2 

The story’s blowup comes as asidaie dine to journal- 
ism’s credibility amid head-swiveling change in the media 


‘ 


industry. The particulars of Rolling Stone’s failure make clear ' 


the need for a revitalized consensus in newsrooms old and 
new about what best journalistic practices entail, at an oper- 
ating-manual-level of detail. 

As at other once-robust print magazines ad newspa- 
pers, Rolling Stone’s editorial staff has shrunk in recent years 
as print advertising revenue has fallen and shifted online. 


- The magazine’s full-time editorial ranks, not including art - 


or-photo staff, have contracted by about 25 percent since 
2008. Yet Rolling Stone continues to invest in professional 


fact-checkers and to fund time-consuming investigations - 


like Erdely’s. The magazine’s records and interviews with 


‘participants show that the failure of “A Rape on Campus” 


was not due to a lack of resources, The problem was method- 


ology, compounded by an environment where several jour- 


nalists with decades of collective experience failed to surface 


. and debate problems about their reporting or to heed the 


questions they did receive from a fact-checking colleague. 
Erdely and her editors had hoped their investigation 
would sound an alarm about campus sexual assault and 
would challenge Virginia and other universities to do bet- 
ter. Instead, the magazine’s failure may have spread the idea 
that many women invent rape allegations. (Social scientists 
analyzing crime records report that the rate of false rape 


allegations is 2 to 8 percent.) At the University of Virginia, . 


“It’s going to be more difficult now to engage some people 
... because they have a preconceived notion that women lie 
about sexual assault,” said Alex Pinkleton, a UvA student and 
rape survivor who was one of Erdely’s sources. 


There has been other collateral damage. “It’s completely: 


tarnished our reputation,” said Stephen Scipione, the chapter 


2. Rolling Stone’s retraction of its reporting about Jackie concerned thg story it printed. The retraction cannot be understood as evidence about what 
actually happened to Jackie on the night of Sept. 28, 2012. If. —_ was attacked and, if so, by whom, cannot be established definitively from the evi- 


dence available. 


Jackie’s phone records from September 2012 would a strong evidence about what might have befallen her. But the Charlottesville police 

_ said the company they asked to produce Jackie’s phone records no longer had her records from 2012. After interviewing about 70 people and obtain- 

ing access to some university and fraternity records, the Charlottesville police could say only that they found no evidence of the gang rape Rolling 
Stone described. This — sdid Police Chief Timothy Longo, “doesn’t mean that something terrible didn’t happen to Jackie” that night. 
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president of Phi Kappa Psi, the fraternity Jackie named as 
the site of her alleged assault. “It’s completely destroyed 
a semester of our lives, specifically mine. It’s put us in the 
worst position possible in our community here, in front of 
our peers and inthe classroom:” 

The university has also suffered. Rolling Stone’s account 
linked uva’s fraternity culture to a horrendous crime and 


_ portrayed the administration as neglectful. Some uvA 


administrators whose actions in and around Jackie’s case 
were described in the story were depicted unflatteringly 


and, they say, falsely. Allen W. Groves, the University dean 


of students, and Nicole Eramo, an assistant dean of students, 
separately wrote to the authors of this report that the story’s 
account of their actions was inaccurate.’. 

In retrospect, Dana, the managing editor, who has worked 


at Rolling Stone since 1996, said the story’s breakdown 


reflected both an “individual failure” and “procedural failure, 


- an institutional failure. ... Every single person at every level of 


this thing had opportunities to pull the strings a little harder, 
to question things a little more deeply, and that was not done.” 
Yet the editors and Erdely have concluded that their main 


fault was to be too accommodating of Jackie because she 


described herself as the survivor of a terrible sexual assault. 
Social scientists, psychologists and trauma specialists who 
support rape survivors have impressed upon journalists 
the need, to respect the autonomy of victims, to avoid re- 
traumatizing them and to understand that rape survivors 
are as reliable in their testimony as other crime victims. 
These insights clearly influenced Erdely, Woods and Dana. 
“Ultimately, we were too deferential to our rape victim; we 
honored too many of her requests in our reporting,” Woods 
said. “We should have been much tougher, and in not doing 
that, we maybe did her a disservice.” 

Erdely. added: “If this story was going to be about Jackie, 
I can’t think of many things that we would have been able 
to do differently. ... Maybe the discussion should not have 
been so much about how to accommodate her but should 
have been about whether she would be in this story at all.” 
Erdely’s reporting led her to other, adjudicated cases of rape 
at the university that could have illustrated her narrative, 
although none was as shocking and dramatic as Jackie’s. 

Yet the explanation that Rolling Stone failed because it 
deferred to a victim cannot adequately account for what 
went wrong. Erdely’s reporting records and interviews with 


participants make clear that the magazine did not pursue. 


important reporting paths even when Jackie had made 
no request that they refrain. The editors made judgments 
about attribution, fact-checking and verification that greatly 
increased their risks of error but had little or nothing to do 
with protecting Jackie’s position. 

It would be unfortunate if Rolling Stone’s failure were to 
deter journalists from taking on high-risk investigations of 
rape in which powerful individuals or institutions may wish 
to avoid scrutiny but where the facts may be underdevel- 
oped. There is clearly a need for a more considered under- 
standing and debate among journalists and others about the 
best practices for reporting on rape survivors, as well as on 
sexual assault allegations that have not been adjudicated. 


This report will suggest ways forward. It will also seek to 


clarify, however, why Rolling Stone’s failure with “A Rape on 
Campus” need not have happened, even accounting forthe 
magazine’s sensitivity to Jackie’s position. That is mainly a | 
story about reporting and editing. 


a do you 


suggest I find it out?’ 





BY THE TIME ROLLING STONE’S EDITORS ASSIGNED AN arti- 
cle on campus sexual assault to Erdely in the spring of 2014, 
high-profile rape cases at Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Vanderbilt 
and Florida State had been in the headlines for months. The 
Office of Civil Rights at the federal Department of Education 
was leaning on colleges to reassess and improve their poli-. 
cies. Across the country, college administrators had to adjust 
to stricter federal oversight as well as to a new generation of 
student activists, including women who declared openly that 
they had been raped at:school and had not received justice. 
There were numerous reports of campus assault that had 
been mishandled by universities. At Columbia, an aggrieved 
student dragged a mattress around campus to call attention 
to her account of assault and injustice. The facts in these 


- cases were sometimes disputed, but they had generated a 


wave of campus activism. “My original idea,’ Dana said, 
was “to look at one of these cases and have the story be 
more about the process of what happens when an assault is 
reported and the sort of issues it brings up.” 





3. Ina letter, Groves objected to Rolling Stone’s portrayal of his actions during a University of Virginia Board of Visitors meeting last September. A video of 
the meeting is available on a uva website. Groves wrote that Erdely “did not disclose the significant details that I had offered into the scope” of a Depart- 
ment of Education compliance review of UVA. 

In the email sent through her lawyer, Eramo wrote, Rolling Stone “made numerous false statements and misleading implications about the manner in 
which I conducted my job as the Chair of University of Virginia’s Sexual Misconduct Board, including allegations about specific student cases. Although 
the law prohibits me from commenting on those specific cases in order to protect the.privacy of the students who I counsel, I can say that the aceount 
of my actions in Rolling Stone is false and misleading. The article trivializes the complexities of providing trauma-informed support to survivors and 
the real difficulties inherent in balancing respect for the wishes of survivors while also providing for the safety of our communities. As a general matter, 
I do not—and have never—allowed the possibility.of a media story to influence the way I have counseled students or the decisions I have made in my 
position. And contrary to the quote attributed to me in Rolling Stone, I have never called the University of Virginia “the rape school,” nor have I ever 
suggested—either professionally or privately—that parents would not “want to send their daughter” to UvA. As a UVA alumna, and as someone who has 
lived in the Charlottesville community for over 20 years, I have a deep and profound love for this University and the students who study here.” 
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Jackie’s story seemed a powerful candidate for such a 
narrative. Yet once she heard the story, Erdely struggled to 
decide how much she could independently verify the details 
Jackie provided without jeopardizing Jackie’s cooperation. 
In the end, the reporter relied heavily on Jackie for help in 
getting access to corroborating evidence and interviews. 

-Erdely asked Jackie for introductions to friends and fam- 
ily. She asked for text messages to confirm parts of Jackie’s 
account, for records from Jackie’s employment at the aquatic 
center and for health records. She even asked to examine the 
bloodstained red dress Jackie said she had worn on the night 
she said she was attacked. 

Jackie gave the reporter some help. She provided emails 
from a pool supervisor as evidence of her employment 


there. She introduced Erdely to Rachel Soltis, afreshman-: 


year suite-mate. Soltis confirmed that in January 2013, four 
months after the alleged attack, Jackie had told her that she 
had been gang-raped. 


Yet Jackie could also be hard to pin down. Other inter- 


views Jackie said she would facilitate never materialized. “I 
felt frustrated, but I didn’t think she didn’t want to produce” 
corroboration, Erdely said. Eventually, Jackie told Erdely 
that her mother had thrown away the red dress. She also said 
that her mother would be willing to talk to Erdely, but the 
reporter said that when she called and left messages several 
times, the mother did not respond. 

There were a number of ways that Erdely might have 
reported further, on her own, to verify what Jackie had 
told her. Jackie told the writer that one of her rapists had 
been part of a small discussion group in her anthropology 
class. Erdely might have tried to verify independently that 
there was such a group and to identify the young man Jackie 
described. She might have examined Phi Kappa Psi’s social 


media for members she could interview and for evidence . 


of a party on the night Jackie described. Erdely might have 
looked for students who worked at the aquatic center and 
sought out clues about the lifeguard Jackie had described. 
Any one of these and other similar reporting paths might 
have led to discoveries that would have caused Rolling Stone 


to reconsider its plans. But three failures of reporting effort: 


‘ 





‘I guess maybe I was surprised that 
nobody said, “Why haven’t you called 
them?” But nobody did, and I wasn’t 
going to press that issue.’ 
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_ that she had been sexually assaulted. (In interviews for this 


Jackie recalled Kathryn saying. 


stand out. They involve basic, even routine journalistic prac- 
tice—not special investigative effort. And if these reporting 
pathways had been followed, Rolling Stone very likely would 
have avoided trouble. 
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a ‘shit show’ 


that after she escaped the fraternity where seven men, 
egged on by her date, had raped her, she called three friends 
for help. 

She described the two young men and one woman—now 
former friends, she told Erdely—as Ryan, Alex and Kathryn. 
She gave first names only, according to Erdely’s notes. She. a 
said they met her in the early hours of Sept. 29, 2012, on the 
campus grounds. Jackie said she was “crying and crying” at 
first and that all she could communicate was that “some-. a § 
thing bad” had happened. She said her friends understood - 


DURING THEIR FIRST INTERVIEW, JACKIE TOLD ERDELY’ a 








report, Ryan and Alex said that Jackie told them that she 
had been forced to perform oral sex on multiple men.) In 
Jackie’s account to Erdely, Ryan urged her to go to the uni- 
versity women’s center or a hospital for treatment. But Alex 
and Kathryn worried that if she reported a rape, their social 
lives would be affected. “She’s going to be the girl who cried . 
‘rape’ and we’ll never be allowed into any frat party again,” : 
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. Jackie spoke of Ryan sympathetically, but the scene she 
painted for Rolling Stone’s writer was unflattering to all three 
former friends. Journalistic practice—and basic fairness— 
require that if a reporter intends to publish derogatory infor- 
mation about anyone, he or she should seek that person’s 
side of the story. 

Erdely said that while visiting uva, she did ask Alex Pinkle- 4 
ton, a student and assault survivor, for help in identifying or | 
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contacting the three. (Pinkleton was not the “Alex” to whom 
Jackie referred in her account.) But Pinkleton said she would 
need to ask Jackie for permission to assist the writer. Erdely 
did not follow up with her. It should have been possible for 
Erdely to identify the trio independently, Facebook friend 
listings might have shown the names. Or, Erdely could have 
asked other current students, besides Pinkleton, to help. 

Instead, Erdely relied on Jackie. On July 29, she asked 
Jackie for help in speaking to Ryan, “about corroborating 
that night, just a second voice?” Jackie answered, accord- 
ing to the writer’s notes, that while “Ryan may be awkward, 
I don’t understand why he wouldn’t.” But Jackie did not 
respond to follow-up messages Erdely left. 

' On Sept. 11, Erdely traveled to Charlottesville and met 
Jackie in person for the first time, at a restaurant near the 
UVA campus. With her digital recorder running, the reporter 
again asked about speaking to Ryan. “I did talk to Ryan,” 


Jackie disclosed: She said she had bumped into him and had ~ 


asked if he would be interested in talking to Rolling Stone. 
Jackie went on to quote Ryan’s incredulous reaction: “No! 
.. I’m in a fraternity here, Jackie, I don’t want the Greek 
system to go down, and it seems like that’s what you want 
to happen. ... I don’t want to be a part of whatever little shit 
show you’re running.” 
“Ryan is obviously out,” Erdely told Jackie a little later. 
Yet Jackie never requested—then or later—that Rolling 
Stone refrain from contacting Ryan, Kathryn or Alex inde- 
pendently. “I wouldn’t say it was an obligation” to Jackie, 


Erdely said later. She worried, instead, that if “I work round’ 


Jackie, am I going to drive her from the process?” Jackie 
could be hard to get hold of, which made Erdely worry that 
her cooperation remained tentative. Yet Jackie never said 
that she would withdraw if Erdely sought out Ryan or con- 
ducted other independent reporting. ; 

“They were always on my list of people” to track down, 
Erdely said of the three. However, she grew busy report- 
ing on UvA’s response to Jackie’s case, she said. She doesn’t 
remember having a distinct conversation about this issue 
with Woods, her editor. “We just kind of agreed. ... We just 
gotta leave it alone.” Woods, however, recalled more than 
one conversation with Erdely about this. When Erdely said 
she had exhausted all the avenues for finding the friends, he 
said he agreed to.let it go. 

If Erdely had reached — Duffin—his true ataienies 
would have said that he had never told Jackie that he would 
not participate in Rolling Stone’s “shit show,” Duffin said in 
an interview for this report. The entire conversation with 
Ryan that Jackie described to Erdely “never happened,” he 
said. Jackie had never tried to contact him about cooperating 
with Rolling Stone. He hadn’t seen Jackie or communicated 
with her since the previous April, he said, 

. IfErdely had learned Ryan’s account that Jackie had fab- 
ricated their conversation, she would have changed course 
. immediately, to research other uva rape cases free of such 
contradictions, she said later. 

If Erdely had called Kathryn Hendley and Alex Stock— 
their true names—to check their sides of Jackie’s account 
of Sept. 28 and 29, they would have denied saying any of 


aes 


the words Jackie attributed to them (as Ryan would have 
as well). They would have described for Erdely a history 
of communications with Jackie that would have left the 
reporter with many new questions. For example, the friends 
said that Jackie told them that her date on Sept. 28 was not a 
lifeguard but a student in her chemistry class named Haven 
Monahan. (The Charlottesville police said in March they 
could not identify a uva student or any other person named 
Haven Monahan.) All three friends would have spoken to © 
Erdely, they said, if they had been contacted. 

The episode reaffirms a truism of reporting: Checking 
derogatory information with subjects is a matter of fairness, 
but it can also produce surprising new facts. 





‘Can you comment?’ 


THROUGHOUT HER REPORTING, ERDELY TOLD JACKIE AND 
others that she wanted to publish the name of the fraternity 
where Jackie said she had been raped. Erdely felt Jackie 
“was secure” about the name of the fraternity: Phi Kappa Psi. 

Last October, as she was finishing her story, Erdely 
emailed Stephen Scipione, Phi Kappa Psi’s local chapter 
president. “I’ve become aware of allegations of gang rape 
that have been made against the uva chapter of Phi Kappa 
Psi,” Erdely wrote. “Can you comment on those allegations?” 

It was a'decidedly truncated version of the facts that 
Erdely believed she had in hand. She did not reveal Jackie’s 
account of the date of the attack. She did not reveal that 
Jackie said Phi Kappa Psi had hosted a “date function” that 


_ night, that prospective pledges were present or that the man 


who allegedly orchestrated the attack was a Phi Kappa Psi . 
member who was also a lifeguard at the university aquatic 
center. Jackie had made no request that she refrain from pro- 
viding such details to the fraternity. : 

The university’s administration had recently informed Phi 
Kappa Psi that it had received an account of a sexual assault 
at the fraternity that had reportedly taken place in September 
2012. Erdely knew that the fraternity had received a briefing 
from UvVA but did not know its specific contents. In fact, in this 
briefing, Scipione said in a recent interview, UVA provided a 
mid-September date as the night of the assault—not Sept. 
28. And the briefing did not contain the details that Jackie 
had provided Erdely. The university said only that according 
to the account it had received, a freshman woman had been 
drinking at a party, had gone upstairs and had been forced to 
have oral sex with multiple men. 

‘On Oct. 15, Scipione replied to Erdely’s request for com- 
ment. He had learned, he wrote to her by email, “that an indi- 


‘vidual who remains unidentified had supposedly reported 


to someone who supposedly reported to the University that 
during a party there was a sexual assault.” He added, “Even 
though this allegation is fourth hand and there are no details 
and no named accuser, the leadership and fraternity as a 
whole have taken this very'seriously.” 

Erdely next telephoned Shawn Collinsworth, then . 
Phi Kappa Psi’s national executive director. Collinsworth 
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volunteered a summary of what uva had passed on to the 
fraternity’s leaders: that there were allegations of “gang rape 
during Phi Psi parties” and that one assault “took place in 
September 2012.” 

Erdely asked him, according to her notes, “Can you 
comment?” » 

If Erdely had provided Scipione and Collinsworth the 
full details she possessed instead of asking simply for “com- 


’ ment,” the fraternity might have investigated the facts she _ 


presented, After Rolling Stone published, Phi Kappa Psi said 
_ it did just that. Scipione. said in an interview that a review 
of the fraternity’s social media archives and bank records 
showed that the fraternity had held no date function or other 
party on the‘night Jackie said she was raped. A comparison 
of fraternity membership rolls with aquatic center employ- 
ment records showed that it had no members who worked 
as lifeguards, Scipione added. 


Erdely said Scipione had seemed “really vague,” so she. 
focused on getting a reply from Collinsworth. “I felt that I gave‘ 


him a full opportunity to respond,” she said. “I felt very strongly 
that he already knew what the allegations were because they’d 
been told by uva.” As it turned out, however, the version of the 
attack provided to Phi Kappa Psi was quite different from and 
less detailed than the one Jackie had provided to Erdely. 


' Scipione said that Rolling Stone did not provide the. 


detailed information the fraternity required to respond 


properly to the allegations. “It was complete bullshit,” he - 
said, “They weren’t telling me what they were going to write ° 


about. They weren’t telling me any dates or details.” Collin- 
. sworth said that he was also not provided the details of the 
attack that ultimately appeared in Rolling Stone. 


There are cases where reporters may choose to with- 


_ hold some details of what they plan to write while seeking 
verification for fear that the subject might “front run” by 
rushing out a favorably spun version pre-emptively. There 
are sophisticated journalistic subjects in politics and busi- 
ness that sometimes burn reporters in this way. Even so, it is 
risky for a journalist to withhold detailed derogatory infor- 
mation from any subject before publication. Here, there was 
no apparent need to fear “front-running” by Phi Kappa Psi. 

Even if Rolling Stone did not trust Phi Kappa Psi’s moti- 
vations, if it had given the fraternity a chance to review the 
allegations in detail, the factual discrepancies the fraternity 
would likely have reported might have led Erdely and her 

editors to try to verify Jackie’s account more thoroughly. 


The mystery of ‘Drew’ 





IN HER INTERVIEWS, JACKIE FREELY USED A FIRST NAME— 
but no last name—of the lifeguard she said had orchestrated 
her rape. On Sept. 16, for the first time, Erdely raised the 
possibility of tracking this man down. 


“Any idea what he’s up to now?” Erdely asked, according. 


to her notes. 

;“No, I just know he’s graduated. I’ve blocked him on Face- 
book,” Jackie replied. “One of my friends looked him up—she 
wanted to see him so she could recognize and kill him,” Jackie 
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said, laughing. “I couldn’t even look at his Facebook page.” 

“How would you feel if I reached out to him for a com- 
ment?” Erdely asked, the notes record. 

“I’m not sure I would be comfortable with that.” 

That exchange inaugurated a six-week struggle between 
Erdely and Jackie, For a while, it seemed to Erdely as if the 
stalemate might lead Jackie to withdraw from cooperation 
altogether. © 

On Oct. 20, Erdely ahead again for the man’s last name. 


“I’m not going to use his name in the article, but Ihave todo ~ 


my due diligence anyway,” Erdely told Jackie, according to 
the writer’s notes. “I imagine he’s going to say nothing, but 


‘it’s something I need to do.” — 


i “I don’t want to give his last name,” Jackie replied. “I don’t 
even want to get him involved in this. ....He completely ter- 
rifies me. I’ve never been so scared of a person in my entire 
life, and I’ve never wanted to tell anybody his last name. ... 


I guess part of me was thinking that he’d never even know | 


about the article.” 

“Of course he’s going to know about the article” Erdely 
said. “He’s going to read it. He probably knows about the 
article already.” 

Jackie sounded shocked, according to Erdely’s notes. “I 


_ don’t want'to be the one to give you the name,” Jackie said. 


“How else do you suggest I find it out?” 

“I guess you could ask Phi Psi for their list,” Jackie 
suggested. 

After this ceiateneultiies, Jackie stopped responding to 


Erdely’s calls and messages. “There was a point in which 


she disappeared for about two weeks,” Erdely said, “and we 
became very concerned” about Jackie’s well-being. “Her 
behavior seemed consistent with a victim of trauma.” 

_. Yet Jackie made no demand that Rolling Stone not try to 


identify the lifeguard independently. She even suggested a _ 
_ way to do so—by checking the fraternity’s roster. Nor did she 


condition her participation in the story on Erdely agreeing 
not to try tolidentify the lifeguard. 


Erdely did try to identify the man on her own. She asked » 


Jackie’s friends if they could help. They demurred. She 
searched online to see if the clues she had would produce a 
full name. This turned up nothing definitive. “She was very 
aggressive about contacting” the lifeguard, said Pinkie, 
one of the students Erdely asked for assistance. 

With the benefit of hindsight, to succeed, Erdely probably 


would have had to persuade students to access the aquatic — | 


center’s employment records, to find possible name matches. 
That might have taken time and luck. 


By October’s end, with the story scheduled for closing in 


just two weeks, Jackie was still refusing to answer Erdely’s 
texts and voicemails, Finally, on Nov. 3, after consulting with 
her editors, Erdely left a message for Jackie proposing to her 
a “solution” that would allow Rolling Stone to avoid contact- 
ing the lifeguard after all. The magazine would use a pseud- 
onym; “Drew” was eventually chosen. 


After Erdely left this capitulating voicemail, Jackie called 


back quickly. According to Erdely, she now chatted freely 
about the lifeguard, still without using his last name, From that 
point on, through the story’s publication, Jackie cooperated. 
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‘The editors invested Rolling Stone’s 
reputation in a single source? 


In December, Jackie told The Washington Post in an inter- 
view that after several interviews with Erdely, she had asked 
-to be removed from the story, but that Erdely had refused. 


Jackie told the Post she later agreed to participate on con- 


dition that she be allowed to fact-check parts of her story. 
Erdely said in an interview for this report that she was com- 


. pletely surprised by Jackie’s statements to the Post and that 


Jackie never told her she wanted to withdraw from the story. 

There is no evidence of such an exchange between Jackie and 

Erdely in the materials Erdely submitted to Rolling Stone. 
There was, in fact, an aquatic center lifeguard who had 


- worked at the pool at the same time as Jackie and had the 


first name she had used freely with Erdely. He was not. a 


_member of Phi Kappa Psi, however. The police interviewed _ 
‘him and examined his personal records. They found no evi- 


dence to link him to Jackie’s assault. 
If Rolling Stone had located him and heard his response to 


Jackie’s allegations, including the verifiable fact that he did _ 


not belong to Phi Kappa Psi, this might have led Erdely to 
reconsider her focus on that case. In any event, Rolling Stone 
— — for him. 
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“A RAPE ON ‘oniupus? HAD AMBITIONS BEYOND RECOUNT- 
ing one woman’s assault. It was intended as an investigation 
of how colleges deal with sexual violence. The assignment 
was timely. The systems colleges have put in place to deal 
with sexual misconduct have come under intense scrutiny. 
These systems are works in progress, entangled in chang- 
ing and sometimes contradictory federal rules that seek at 
once to keep students safe, hold perpetrators to account and 


protect every student’s privacy. 


The legal issues date to 1977, when five female students 
sued Yale University, arguing that they had been sexually 
harassed. ‘The students invoked Title [X of the Education 
Amendments of 1972, a federal law that bans gender dis- 
crimination in education. They lost their case, but their 
argument—that sexual harassment and violence on campus 


"threatened women’s access to education—prevailed over 
' time. By the mid-1980s, hundreds of colleges had adopted 


procedures to manage sexual misconduct, from stalking to 


rape. If universities failed to do so adequately, they could © 
lose federal funding. 

In late 2009, the Center for Public Integrity began to 
publish a series of articles that helped inspire even stricter 
federal guidelines. The articles bared problems with the first 
generation of campus response: botched investigations by 
untrained staff members; adjudication processes shrouded 
in secrecy; and sanctions so lacking that they sometimes 
allowed rapists, including repeat offenders, to remain on 
campus while their victims fled school. EG 

. The Obama administration took up the cause. It pressured 
colleges to adopt more rigorous systems, and it required a 
lower threshold of guilt to convict a student before school 
tribunals. The new pressure caused confusion, however, and, 
in some cases, charges of injustice. Last October, a group of 
Harvard Law School professors wrote that its university’s 
revised sexual misconduct policy was “jettisoning balance 
and fairness in the rush to appease certain federal admin- 
istrative officials.” 

Erdely’s choice of the University of Virginia as a case 
study was well timed. The week she visited campus, an 
18-year-old Uva sophomore went missing and was later 
found to have been abducted and killed. The university had — 


by then endured a number of highly visible sexual assault 
. cases. The Department of Education’s Office of Civil Rights 


had placed the school, along with 54 others, under a broad 
compliance review. 

_“The overarching point of the article.” Erdely wrote in 
response to questions from The Washington Post last Decem- 
ber, was not Jackie, but “the culture that greeted her and so 
many other UVA women I interviewed, who came forward 
with allegations, only to be met with indifference.” 

_ Erdely saw her reporting about UVA as an examination, 
she said in an interview for this report, of “the way colleges 
handle these types of things.” Jackie “was just the most dra- 
matic example.” 
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AFTER SHE HEARD JACKIE’S SHOCKING STORY, ERDELY 
zeroed in on the obligation of universities under federal law to 
issue timely warnings when there is a “serious or continuing” 

threat to student safety. Erdely understood from Jackie that 
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Rolling Stone s editors did not make 
clear to readers that Erdely and her 
editors did not know ‘Drew’s’ true _ 
name, had not talked to him, and had 
not been able to verify that he existed. 


5 _ 3 5 : 
eight months after the alleged assault, she had reported to UVA 
about being gang-raped at the Phi Kappa Psi house on campus 


grounds, in what appeared to be a hazing ritual. The university, 


_ Rolling Stone reported in its published story, was remiss in not 
warning its students about this apparently predatory fraternity. 

According to the Charlottesville police, Jackie did meet 
with assistant dean of students Nicole Eramo on May 20, 
2013. During that meeting, Jackie described her assault 
differently than she did later for Erdely, the police said, 
declining to provide details. According to members of the 
UVA community knowledgeable about the case, who asked 
not to be identified in order to speak about confidential uni- 
versity matters, Jatkie recounted to Eramo the same story 
she had told her friends on the night of Sept. 28: She was 
forced to have oral sex with several men while at a fraternity 
party. Jackie did not name the fraternity where the assault 
occurred or provide names or details about her attackers, the 
sources said. No mention was made of hazing. (Citing stu- 
dent privacy and ongoing investigations, the UvA administra- 
_ tion, through its communications office, declined to answer 
questions about the case.) 

Over the years, the Department of Education has issued 
guidelines that'stress victim confidentiality and autonomy. 
This means survivors decide whether to report and what 


assistance they would like. “If she did not identify any indi- 


vidual or Greek organization by name, the university was 
very, very limited in what it can do,” said S. Daniel Carter, 
a campus safety advocate and director of the nonprofit 32 
National Campus Safety Initiative. 

As RollingStone reported, at their May 2013 meeting, 
Eramo presented Jackie her options: reporting the assault to 
the police or to the university’s Sexual Misconduct Board. The 
dean also offered counseling and other services. She checked 
with Jackie in succeeding weeks-to see whether she wanted 
to take action. She introduced Jackie to One Less, a student 
group made up of sexual assault survivors and their advocates. 

The university did not issue a warning at this point 
because Jackie did not file a formal complaint and her 
account did not include the names of assailants or a spe- 
cific fraternity, according to the UVA sources. It also made 
no mention of hazing. 
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Between that time and April 2014, the university received 
no further information about Jackie’s case, according to the 
police and UvA sources. 

On April 21, 2014, Jackie again met with Eramo, accord- 
ing to the police. She told the dean that she was now com- 
ing under pressure for her visible activism on campus with 
assault prevention groups such as Take Back the Night, 


according to the uva sources. Three weeks earlier, she said, . 


she had been hit in the face by a bottle thrown by hecklers 
outside a Charlottesville bar. She also added a new piece of 
information to her earlier account of the gang rape she had 
endured. She named Phi Kappa Psi as the fraternity where 
the assault had taken place, the police said later. Moreover, 
she mentioned to Eramo two other students who she said 
had been raped at that fraternity. But she did not reveal the 
names of these women or any details about their assaults. 
When there is credible information about multiple acts 
of sexual violence by the same perpetrator that may put 
students at risk, Department of Education guidelines indi- 
cate the university should take action even when no formal 
complaint has been filed. The school should also consider 


whether to issue a public safety warning. Once more, the 


University of Virginia did not issue a warning. Whether the 
administration should have done so, given the information 
it then possessed, is a question under review by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia’s governing Board of Visitors, aided by fact- 
finding and analysis by the law firm O’Melveny & Myers. (On 
March 30, UvA updated its sexual assault policy to include 
more clearly defined procedures for assessing threats and 
issuing timely warnings.) 
The day after her meeting with the dean, Jackie met 
with Charlottesville and uva police in a meeting arranged 
by Eramo. Jackie reported both the bottle-throwing incident 


- and her assault at the Phi Kappa Psi house. The police later 


said that she declined to provide details about the gang rape 
because “{s]he feared retaliation from the fraternity if she 
followed through with a criminal investigation.” The police 
also said they found significant discrepancies in Jackie’s 
account of the day she said she was struck by the bottle. 
That summer, Erdely began interviewing multiple uva 
assault survivors. University officials still hoped that Jackie 
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and the two other victims she had mentioned -would file 
formal charges, the UvA sources said. Erdely knew this: 
On July 14, Emily Renda, who had graduated in May and 
taken a job in the university’s student affairs office, told the 
reporter that it might be unwise for Rolling Stone to name 
Phi Kappa Psi in its story because “there are two other 
women who have not come forward fully yet, and we are 
trying to persuade them to get punitive action against the 


fraternity.” Renda wrote later in an email for this report 


that she had tried to dissuade the writer “because of due 
process concerns and the way in which publicly accusing 
a fraternity might both prevent any future justice, but also 
infringe on their rights.” Renda’s warning to Erdely—a 
notice from a UVA employee that Phi Kappa Psi was under 
university scrutiny over allegations made by Jackie and two 
others—added to the impression that uva regarded Jackie’s 
narrative as reliable. 

As it turned out, however, all of the information that 
the reporter, Renda and uva possessed about the two 
other reported victims, in addition to Jackie, came only 
from Jackie. One of the women filed an anonymous report 
through the uva online system—Jackie told Erdely she was 
there when the student pressed the “send” button—but nei- 
ther of the women has been heard from since. 


‘I’m afraid it may look 
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hide something” 


IN EARLY SEPTEMBER, ERDELY ASKED TO INTERVIEW 
Eramo. The request created a dilemma for UvA. Universities 
must comply with a scaffold of federal laws that limit what 
they can make public about their students. The most impor- 
tant of these is the Family Educational Rights and Privacy 
Act, or FERPA, which protects student privacy and can make 
it difficult for university staff members to release records or 
answer questions about any enrollee. 

Eramo was willing to talk if she wasn’t asked about specific 
cases, but about hypothetical situations, as Erdely had clev- 
erly suggested as a way around student privacy limitations. 

“Since [Erdely] was referred to me by the students she 
interviewed, I’m afraid it may look like we are trying to hide 
something for me not to speak with her,” Eramo said in an 
email to the UvA communications staff, recently released in 
response to a Freedom of Information Act request. 

The communications office endorsed the interview, but 
Vice President for Student Life Patricia Lampkin vetoed the 
idea. “This is not reflective of Nicole,” she wrote in an email, 


' “but of the issue and how reporters turn the issue.” Asked 


to clarify that statement for this review, Lampkin said she 
felt that given FERPA restrictions, there was nothing Eramo 
could say in an interview that would give Erdely “ ‘a full and 
balanced view of the situation.” 


& 


The distrust was mutual. “I had actually gone to campus 
thinking that they were going to be very helpful,” Erdely 
said. Now she felt she was being stonewalled. Among other 
things, she said Jackie and Alex Pinkleton told her that 
after Rolling Stone started asking questions on campus, UVA 
administrators contacted Phi Kappa Psi for the first time 
about the allegations of sexual assault atthe fraternity house. . 

To Erdely, uva looked as if it was in damage control mode. 


-“So I think that instead of being skeptical of Jackie,” she said, 


“I became skeptical of uvA..:. What are they hiding and why 
are they acting this way?” 
It is true that uva did not get in touch with Phi Kappa 


Psi until Erdely showed up on campus. University sources 


offered an explanation. They said that administrators had 
contemplated suspending the fraternity’s charter, but that 
would mean no university oversight over Phi Kappa Psi. 
They had also put off contacting the fraternity in the sum- 
mer in the hope that Jackie and the other alleged victims 
would file charges. That hadn’t happened, so they decided 
to act, even before Erdely started asking questions, these 
sources said. (At the time of the writing of this report, the 
university had released no documentary evidence to support 
the decision-making sequence these sources described.) In 
any event, there was reason for Rolling Stone to be skeptical. 
uva’s history of managing sexual misconduct is checkered, 
as Erdely illustrated in other cases she reported on. 

On Oct. 2, Erdely interviewed uvA President Teresa Sul- 
livan. The reporter asked probing questions that revealed the 
gap between the number of assault cases that the university 
reported publicly and the cases that had been brought to | 
the university’s attention internally. Erdely described the 
light sanctions imposed on students found guilty of sexual 
misconduct. She asked about allegations of gang rapes at Phi 
Kappa Psi. Sullivan said that a fraternity was under investi- 
gation but declined to comment further about specific cases. 

Following the recent announcement by the Charlottesville 
police that they could find no basis for Rolling Stone’s account 
of Jackie’s assault, Sullivan issued a statement. “The investiga- 
tion confiy§s what federal privacy law prohibited the univer- 
sity from sharing last fall: That the university provided support 
and care to a student in need, including assistance in reporting 
potential criminal conduct to law enforcement,” she said. 

Erdely concluded that uva had not done enough. “Having 
presumably judged there to be no threat,” she wrote in her 
published story, uva “took no action to warn the campus that 
an allegation of gang rape had been made against an active 
fraternity.” Overall, she wrote, “rapes are kept quiet” at UVA 
in part because of “an administration that critics say is less 
concerned with protecting students than it is with protecting 
its own reputation from scandal.” 

During the six months she worked on the story, Erdely 
concentrated her reporting on the perspectives of victims of 
sexual violence at the University of Virginia and other cam- 
puses. She was moved by their experiences and their diverse 
frustrations. Her access to the perspectives of UvA adminis- 
trators was much more limited, in part because some of them 
were not permitted to speak with her but also because Erdely 
came to see them as obstacles to her reporting. 
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In the view of some of Erdely’s sources, the portrait she 
created was unfair and mistaken. “The university’s response 
is not, ‘We don’t care,” said Pinkleton, Jackie’s confidante 
and a member of One Less. “When I reported my own 
assault, they immediately started giving me resources.” 

For her part, Eramo rejects the article’s suggestion that 
_ vA places its own reputation above protecting students. In 
an email provided by her lawyers, the dean wrote that the 


article falsely attributes to her statements she never made. 


(to Jackie or otherwise) and that it “trivial- 
izes the complexities of providing trauma- 
informed support to survivors and the real 
difficulties inherent in balancing respect 
. for the wishes of survivors while also pro- 
viding for the safety of our communities.” 
“uva does have plenty of room to grow 
in regard to prevention and response, as 
most if not all, colleges do,” said Sara Sur- 
face, a junior who co-chairs uva’s Sexual 
Violence Prevention Coalition. She added, 
“The administrators and staff that work 
directly with and advocate fér survivors are 
not more interested in the college’s reputa- 
tion over the well-being of its students.” 


The editing: 


‘lL wish someone 


fhad pushed me 


SEAN WOODS, ERDELY’S PRIMARY EDITOR, MIGHT HAVE 
prevented the effective retraction of Jackie’s account by 
pressing his writer to close the gaps in her reporting. He 
started his career in music journalism but had been editing 
complex reported features at Rolling Stone for years. Investi- 
gative reporters working on difficult, emotive or contentious 
stories often have blind spots. It is up to their editors to insist 
on more phone calls, more travel, more time, until the report- 
ing is complete. Woods did not do enough. 

_. Rolling Stone publisher Jann Wenner said he typically 
reads about half of the stories in each issue before publica- 
tion. He read a draft of Erdely’s narrative and found Jackie’s 
case “extremely strong, powerful, provocative. ... I thouglit 
we had something really good there.” But Wenner leaves the 
detailed editorial supervision to managing editor Will Dana, 
who has been at the magazine for almost two decades. Dana 
might have looked more deeply into the story drafts he read, 
spotted the reporting gaps and insisted that they be fixed, He 
did not. “It’s on me,” Dana said. “I’m responsible.” 

In hindsight, the most consequential decision Rolling 
Stone made was to accept that Erdely had not contacted the 
three friends who spoke with Jackie on the night she said 
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she was raped. That was the reporting path, if taken, that 
would have almost certainly led the magazine's editors to 
change plans. 

Erdely said that as she was preparing to write her first 
draft, she talked with Woods about the three friends. “Sean 
advised me that for now we should just put this aside,” she 
said. “He actually suggested that I change their names for 
now.” Woods:said that he intended this decision to be tem- 
porary, pending further reporting and review. _ 





In hindsight, the most 
consequential decision 
Rolling Stone made was 
to accept that Erdely 
had not contacted the > 
three friends who | 
spoke with Jackie the 
night she was mapa. 


Erdely used pseudonyms in her first draft: “Randall,” 
“Cindy” and “Andrew.” She relied solely on Jackie’s infor- 
mation and wrote vividly about how the three friends had 
reacted after finding Jackie shaken and weeping in the first 
hours of Sept. 29: 


The group looked at each other in a panic. Nie dsinaiialoin 
Jackie’s date that evening at Phi Kappa Psi, the house looming 
behind them. “We have got to get her to the hospital,” Randall 
declared. The other two friends, however, weren’t convinced. 


“Is that such a good idea?” countered Cindy. ... “Her reputa- 
tion will be shot for the next four years.” Andrew seconded 
the opinion. ... The three friends launched into a heated 
discussion about the socjal price of reporting Jackie’s rape, 
while Jackie stood behind them, mute in her bloody dress. 


Erdely inserted a note in her draft, in bold type: “she - 
says—all her pov”—to indicate to her editors that the dia- 
logue had come only from Jackie. 

“In retrospect, I wish somebody had pushed me harder” 
about reaching out to the three for their versions, Erdely 


' said. “I guess maybe I was surprised that nobody said, ‘Why . 


haven’t you called them?’ But nobody did, and I wasn’t going 
to press that issue.” Of course, just because an editor does 
not ask a reporter to check derogatory information with a 
subject, that does not absolve the reporter of responsibility. 

Woods remembered the sequence differently. After he 
read the first draft, he said, “I asked Sabrina to go reach” 


. f 











‘the three friends. “She said she couldn't. ... 





I did repeat- 
edly ask, ‘Can we reach these people? Can we?’ And I was 
told no.” He accepted this because “I felt we had enough.” 
The documentary evidence provided by Rolling Stone 


sheds no light on whose recollection—Erdely’s or Wood’s— 


is correct. 

Woods said he ultimately approved pseudonyms because 
he didn’t want to embarrass the three students by having 
Jackie’s account of their self-involved patter out there for 
all their friends and classmates to see. “I wanted to protect 
them,” he said. 

For his part, Dana said he did not recall talking with 
Woods or Erdely about the three friends at all. 


‘We need to verify this 


NONE OF THE EDITORS DISCUSSED WITH ERDELY WHETHER 
Phi Kappa Psi or uvA, while being asked for “comment,” had 
been given enough detail about Jackie’s narrative to point 
out holes or contradictions. Erdely never raised the a 
with her editors. 

As to “Drew,” the lifeguard, Dana said he was not even 
aware that Rolling Stone did not know the man’s full name 
and had not confirmed his existence. Nor was he told that 





“we'd made any kind of agreement with Jackie to not try to 


track this person down.” 

As noted, there was no such explicit compact Sebniniie 
Erdely and Jackie, according to Erdely’s records. Jackie 
requested Erdely not to contact the lifeguard, but there was 
no agreement. 


“Can you call the pool? Can you call the frat? Can you look. 


at yearbooks?” Woods recalled asking Erdely after he read 
the first draft, “If you’ve got to go around Jackie, fine, but we 


need to verify this,” meaning Drew’s identity. He remem- - 
'  bered having this discussion “at least three times.” 


But when Jackie became unresponsive to Erdely in late 
October, Woods and Dana gave in. They authorized Erdely 
to tell Jackie they would stop trying to find the lifeguard. 
Woods resolved the issue as he had done earlier with the 
dine friends: by using a poe in the story. 


‘Thad a faith’ § 


IT IS NOT POSSIBLE IN JOURNALISM TO REACH EVERY 
source a reporter or editor.might wish. A solution is to be 


transparent with readers about what is known or unknown 


at the time of publication. 

There is a tension in magazine and narrative editing 
between crafting a readable story—a story that flows—and 
providing clear attribution of quotations and facts. It can 
be clunky and disruptive to write “she said” over and over. 
There should be room in magazine journalism for diverse 
narrative voicing—if the underlying reporting is solid. But 
the most egregious failures of transparency in “A Rape on 


Campus” cannot be chalked up to writing style. They obfus- 
cated important problems with the story’s reporting. 


¢ Rolling Stone’s editors did not make clear to readers 
that Erdely and her editors did not know “Drew’s” 
true name, had not talked to him, and had been 
unable to verify that he existed. That was funda- 
mental to readers’ understanding. In one draft of 
_ the story, Erdely did include a disclosure. She wrote 
that Jackie “refuses to divulge [Drew’s] full name to 
RS,” because she is “gripped by fears she can barely 
articulate.” Woods cut that passage as he was edit- 
' ing. He “debated adding it back in” but Penate 
chose not to.” 


* Woods allowed the “shit show” quote from “Randall” 
into the story without making it clear that Erdely had 
not gotten it from him but from Jackie. “I made that 
call,” Woods said. Not only did this mislead readers 
about the quote’s origins, it also compounded the false 
impression that Rolling Stone knew who “Randall” 
was and had sought his and the other friends’ side 
of the wey 


The editors invested Roding dean reputation in a single 
source. “Sabrina’s a writer I’ve worked with for so long, have 
so much faith in, that I really trusted her judgment in finding 
Jackie credible” Woods said. “I asked her a lot about that,. 
and she always said she found her completely credible.” 

Woods and Erdely knew Jackie had spoken about her 
assault with other activists on campus, with at least one 
suite-mate and to uvA. They could not imagine that Jackie 
would invent such a story. Woods said he and Erdely “both 
came to the decision that this person was telling the truth.” 
They saw her as a “whistle blower” who was fighting indif- 
ference and inertia at the university. 

The problem of confirmation bias—the tendency of peo- 
ple to be trapped by pre-existing assumptions and to select 
facts that support their own views while overlooking con- 
tradictory ones—is a well-established finding of social sci- 
ence. It seems to have been a factor here. Erdely: believ 
the university was obstructing justice. She felt she had alt 
blocked. Like many other universities, uvA had.a flawed 
record of managing sexual assault cases. Jackie’s experience 
seemed to confirm this larger pattern. Her story seemed well 
established on campus, repeated and accepted. 

“If I had been informed ahead-of time of one problem 
or discrepancy with her overall story, we would have acted 
upon that very aggressively,” Dana said. “There were plenty 
of other stories we could have told in this piece.” If anyone 
had raised doubts about how verifiable Jackie’s narrative 
was, her case could have been summarized “in a paragraph 
deep in the story.” * 

No such doubts came to his attention, he said. As to the . 
apparent gaps in reporting, attribution and verification that 
had accumulated in the story’s drafts, Dana said, “I had a 
faith that as it went through the fact-checking that all this 
was going to be straightened out.” 
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Fact-checking: ‘Above 


my pay grade’ 





AT ROLLING STONE, EVERY STORY IS ASSIGNED TO A FACT- 
checker. At newspapers, wire services and in broadcast 
newsrooms, there is no job description quite like that of a 
magazine fact-checker. At newspapers, frontline reporters 
and editors are responsible for stories’ accuracy and com- 
pleteness. Magazine fact-checking departments typically 
- employ younger reporters or college graduates. Their job is 
to review a writer's story after it has been drafted, to double- 
check details like dates and physical descriptions. They also 
look at issués such as attribution and whether story subjects 
who have been depicted unfavorably have had their say. Typ- 


ically, checkers will speak with the writer’s sources, some- _ 


times including confidential sources, to verify facts within 
quotations and other details. To be effective, checkers must 
be empowered to challenge the decisions of writers and edi- 
‘tors who may be much more sénior and experienced. 

In this case, the fact-checker assigned to “A Rape on 
Campus” had been checking stories as a freelancer for 
about three years, and had been on staff for one and a half 
years. She relied heavily on Jackie, as Erdely had done. She 
said she was “also aware of the fact that UvA believed this 
story to be true.” That was a misunderstanding. What Roll- 
ing Stone knew at the time of publication was that Jackie 
had given a version of her account to uva and other student 
activists. A university employee, Renda, had made reference 
to that account in congressional testimony. UvA had placed 
Phi Kappa Psi under scrutiny. None of this meant that the 
university had reached a conclusion about Jackie’s narrative. 
The checker did not provide the school with the details of 
Jackie’s account to Erdely of her assault at Phi Kappa Psi. 

The checker did try to improve the story’s reporting and 
attribution of quotations concerning the three friends. She 
marked on a draft that Rvan—“Randall” under pseudonym— 
had not been interviewed, and that his “shit show” quote 
had originated with Jackie. “Put this on Jackie?” the checker 
wrote. “Any way we can confirm with him?” She said she 
talked about this problem of clarity with Woods and Erdely. 
“I pushed. ... They came to the conclusion that they were 
comfortable” with not making it clear to readers that they 
had never contacted Ryan. 

She did not raise her concerns with her boss, Coco 
McPherson, who heads the checking department. “I have 
instructed members of my staff to come to me when they 
have problems or are concerned or feel that they need some 
muscle,” McPherson said. “That did not happen.” Asked if 
there was anything she should have been notified about, 


McPherson answered: “The obvious answers are the three 
friends. These decisions not to‘ reach out to these people 
were made by editors above my pay grade.” 

McPherson read the final draft. This was a provocative, 
complex story heavily reliant on a single source. She said 
later that she had faith in everyone involved and didn’t see 
the need to raise any issues with the editors. She was the 
department head ultimately responsible for fact-checking. 

Natalie Krodel, an in-house lawyer for Wenner Media, con- 
ducted a legal review of the story before publication. Krodel 
had been on staff for several years and typically handled about 
half of Rolling Stone’s pre-publication reviews, sharing the 
work with general counsel Dana Rosen.* It is not clear what 
questions the lawyer may have raised about the draft. Erdely 
and the editors involved declined to answer questions about 
the specifics of the legal review, citing instructions from the 
magazine’s outside counsel, Elizabeth McNamara, a partner at 
Davis Wright Tremaine. McNamara said Rolling Stone would 
not answer questions about the legal review of “A Rape on 
Campus” in order to protect attorney-client privilege. 


The editor’s note: ‘I 
‘aked out’ 





was pretty fr 


ON DEC. 5, FOLLOWING ERDELY’S EARLY-MORNING DECLA- 
ration that she had lost confidence in her sourcing, Rolling 
Stone posted an editor’s note on its website that effectively 
withdrew the magazine’s reporting on Jackie’s case. 

The note was composed and published hastily. The edi- 
tors had heard that The Washington Post intended to pub- 
lish a story that same day calling the magazine’s report- 
ing into question. They had also heard that Phi Kappa Psi 
would release a statement disputing some of Rolling Stone’s 
account. Dana said there was no time to conduct a “forensic 
investigation” into the story’s issues. He wrote the editor’s 
note “very quickly” and “under a lot of pressure.” 

He posted it at about noon, under his signature. “In the 
face of new information, there now appear to be discrep- 
ancies in Jackie’s account, and we have come to the con- 
clusion that our trust in her was misplaced,” it read. That 
language deflected blame from the magazine to its subject 
and it attracted yet more criticism. Dana said he rued his 
initial wording. “I was pretty freaked out,” he said. “I regret- 
ted using that phrase pretty quickly.” Early that evening, he 
changed course in a series of tweets. “That failure is on us— 
not on her,” he wrote. A revised editor’s note, using similar 
language, appeared the next day. 

Yet the final version still strained to defend Rolling Stone’s 


4. Last December, Rosen left Wenner Media for ALM Media, where she is general counsel. Rosen said her departure had no connection with “A Rape on 
Campus” and that she had played no part in reviewing the story before publication. She said she began talking with ALM in September, ma Erdely’s 


story was filed, about the position she spaniel accepted. 


% 
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performance. It said that Jackie’s friends and student activ- 
ists at UVA “strongly supported her account.” That implied 
that these friends had direct knowledge of the reported rape. 
In fact, the students supported Jackie as a survivor, friend 
and fellow campus reformer: They had heard her story, but 
they could not independently confirm it. 


Looking forward 





* FOR ROLLING STONE: AN EXCEPTIONAL LAPSE ORA FAILURE 


of Policy? : ‘: 

The collapse of “A Rape on Campus” does not involve the 
kinds of fabrication by reporters that have occurred in some 
other infamous cases of journalistic meltdown. In 2003, The 
New York Times reporter Jayson Blair resigned after editors 


concluded that he had invented stories from whole cloth. 


In February, NBC News suspended anchor Brian Williams 
after he admitted that he told tall tales about his wartime 
reporting in Iraq. There is no evidence in Erdely’s materi- 
als or from interviews with her subjects that she invented 
facts; the problem was that she relied on what Jackie told 
her without vetting its accuracy. 

“It’s been an extraordinarily painful and humbling expe- 
rience,” Woods said. “I’ve learned that even the most trusted 
and experienced people—including, and maybe especially, 
myself—can make grave errors in judgment.” 

Yet Rolling Stone’s senior editors are unanimous in the 
belief that the story’s failure does not require them to change 
their editorial systems. “It’s not like I think we need to over- 
haul our process, and I don’t think we need to necessarily 
institute a lot of new ways of doing things,” Dana said. “We 


just have to do what we’ve always done and just make sure 


we don’t make this mistake again.” Coco McPherson, the fact- 


checking chief, said, “I one hundred percent do not think that 


the policies that we have in place failed. I think decisions 
were made around those because of the subject matter.” 

Yet better and clearer policies about reporting practices, 
pseudonyms and attribution might well have prevented the 


magazine’s errors. The checking department should have been 
more assertive about questioning editorial decisions that the © 
story’s checker justifiably doubted. Dana said he was not told 
of reporting holes like the failure to contact the three friends or 
the decision to use misleading attributions to obscure that fact. 

Stronger policy and clearer staff understanding in at least 
three areas might have changed the final outcome: 


¢ Pseudonyms. Dana, Woods and McPherson said using 
pseudonyms at Rolling Stone is a “case by case” issue 
that requires no special convening or review. Pseud- 
onyms are inherently undesirable in journalism. They 
. introduce fiction and ask readers to trust that this is 
the only instance in which a publication is inventing 
details at its discretion. Their use in this case was a 
crutch—it allowed the magazine to evade coming to 
terms with reporting gaps. Rolling Stone should con- 
sider banning them. If its editors believe pseudonyms 
are an indispensable tool for its forms of narrative 
writing, the magazine should consider using them 
much more rarely and only after robust discussion 
about alternatives, with dissent encouraged. _, 


¢ Checking Derogatory Information. Erdely and Woods 
made the fateful agreement not to check with the 
three friends. If the fact-checking department had 
understood that such a practice was unacceptable, the 
outcome would almost certainly have changed. 


‘ 

' © Confronting Subjects With Details. When Erdely sought 

“comment,” she missed the opportunity to hear chal- 

lenging, detailed rebuttals from Phi Kappa Psi before 

publication. The fact-checker relied only on Erdely’s 

communications with the fraternity and did not inde- 

pendently confirm with Phi Kappa Psi the account 

Rolling Stone intended to publish about Jackie’s assault. 

If both the reporter and checker had understood that 

by policy they should routinely share specific, deroga- 

_ tory details with the subjects of their reporting, Rolling 
Stone might have veered in a different direction. 





‘I’ve learned that even the most 
trusted an experienced people can 
make grave errors in judgment.’ 
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For journalists: 
Reporting on 
campus rape 


ROLLING STONE IS NOT THE FIRST NEWS ORGANIZATION 
to be sharply criticized for its reporting on rape. Of all 
crimes, rape is perhaps the toughest to cover. The com- 
mon difficulties that reporters confront—including scarce 
evidence and conflicting accounts—can be magnified in a 
college setting. Reporting on a case that has not been inves- 
tigated and adjudicated, as Rolling Stone did, can be even 
more challenging. 

There are several areas that require care and should be 
the subject of continuing deliberation among journalists: 





Balancing sensitivity to victhos and the demands 
of verification. 


Over the years, trauma counselors and survivor support 


groups have helped journalists understand the shame | 


attached to rape and the powerlessness and self-blame that 
can. overwhelm victims, particularly young ones. Because 
questioning a victim’s account can be traumatic, counselors 
‘have cautioned journalists to allow survivors some control 
over their own stories. This is good advice. Yet it does sur- 
vivors no good if reporters documenting their cases avoid 
rigorous practices of verification. That may only subject the 
victim to greater scrutiny and skepticism. 

Problems arise when the terms of the compact between 
survivor ‘and journalist are not spelled out. Kristen Lom- 
bardi, who spent a year and a half reporting the Center for 
Public Integrity’s series on campus sexual assault, said she 
made it explicit to the women she interviewed that the 
reporting process required her to obtain documents, collect 
evidence and talk to as many people involved in the case as 
possible, including the accused. She prefaced her interviews 
by assuring the women that she believed in them but that it 
was in their best interest to make sure there were no ques- 
tions about the veracity of their accounts. She also allowed 
victims some control, including determining the time, place 
and pace of their interviews. 


If a woman was not ready for such a.process, Lombardi 


- said, she was prepared to walk away. 


Corroborating survivor accounts. 
Walt Bogdanich, a Pulitzer Prize-winning investigative 
reporter for The New York Times who has spent the past two 
years reporting on campus rape, said he tries to track down 
every available shred of corroborating evidence—hospital 
records, 911 calls, text messages or emails that have been 
sent immediately after the assault. In some cases, it can be 
possible to obtain video, either from security cameras or 
from cellphones. 

Many assaults take place or begin in iieniieniae places 
such as bars, parties or fraternity houses. “Campus sexual 
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_ violence in other con 


violence probably has more witnesses, bystanders, etc. than 
” said Elana Newman, a University 
of Tulsa psychology sauieanor who has advised journalists on 
trauma. “It might be useful for journalists to think about all 
the early signals and signs” and people who saw or ignored * 


them early on, she said. 


Every rape case has multiple narratives, Newman said. 
“If there are inconsistencies, explain those inconsistencies.” 
Reporters should also bear in mind that trauma can impair a 


_ victim’s memory and that this can be a cause of fragmentary 


and contradictory accounts. 

Victims often interact with administrators, counselors © 
and residence hall staff members. “I’ve always found that 
the people most willing to talk are these front-line staff,” said 
Lombardi, who said she phoned or visited potential'sources 
at home and talked to'them on background because of their 
concerns about student privacy. 

FERPA restrictions are severe, yet the law allows stu- . 
dents to access their own school records. Students at pub- 
lic universities can also sign privacy waivers that would 
allow reporters to obtain their records, including case files 
and reports. 

Moreover, there’s a FERPA exception: In sexual assault 
cases that have reached final disposition and a student has 
been found responsible, campus authorities can release the 


name of the student, the violation committed and any sanc- 


tion imposed. (The Student Press Law — provides good 
advice on Sarge FERPA.) 


Holding institutions to account. 

Given the difficulties, journalists are rarely in a position to 
prove guilt or innocence in rape. “The real value of what 
we do as journalists is analyzing the response of the insti- 
tutions to the accusation,” Bogdanich said. This approach 
can also make it easier to persuade both victims and perpe- 
trators to talk. Lombardi said the women she interviewed 
were willing to help because the story was about how the 
system worked or didn’t work. The accused, on the other 
hand, was often open to talking about perceived failings of © 
the adjudication process. 

To succeed at such reporting, it is necessary to gain a 
deep understanding of the tangle of rules and guidelines on 
campus sexual assault, There’s Title IX, the Clery Act and 
the Violence Against Women Act. There are directives from 
the Office of Civil Rights and recommendations from the 
White House. Congress and state en are proposing 
new laws. - 

The responsibilities that universities have i in preventing 
campus sexual assault—and the standards of performance 
they should be held to—are important matters of public 


interest. Rolling Stone was right to take them on. The pattern 


of its failure draws a map of how to do better. cur 


SHEILA CORONEL, STEVE COLL, and DEREK KRAVITZ wrote this report. 
Sheila Coronel is Dean of Academic Affairs at the Columbia Journalism 
School and director of the Stabile Center for Investigative Journalism, 


_ Steve Coll is the Dean of Columbia Journalism School, and Derek Kravitz 


is a postgraduate research scholar at Columbia Journalism School. 
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